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POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

One  of  the  many  troublegome  resnlts  likely  to  arise 
fitim  the  Baroda  blunder,  will  be  the  flood  of  petitions 
which,  it  is  said,  are  already  being  circulated  for  signa¬ 
ture,  praying  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  case  by  Her 
Majesty.  It  must  have  been  with  a  view  to  stop  this 
if  possible  that  the  Government  of  India  committed 
another  blunder  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  This  was  to  refuse  permission  to  the  solicitors 
of  the  Guicowar  to  communicate  with  him  in  reference 
to  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State  or  to  Parliament 
except  in  the  presence  of  a  Government  official. 
It  may  be  remembered,  that  at  the  trial  ob¬ 
jection  was  taken  to  Seijeant  Ballantine’s  even  spe^- 
mg  to  his  client,  but  this  was  the  objection 
omy  of  an  officious  official.  In  the  instance  we  have 
referred  to,  the  refusal  came  from  the  Government  itself. 
Messrs.  Jefferson  and  Payne,  the  Guicowar^s  solicitors 
at  Bombay,  telegraphed  this  refusal  to  their  London 
agents,  Messrs.  Lattey  and  Hart,  who  were  obliged  to 
appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  against  so 
arbitrary  a  proceeding.  We  believe  that  the  restriction 
was  taken  off*  by  Lord  Salisbury’s  order,  but  the  eflTect 
of  the  action  of  the  Government  of  India  will  remain 
upon  the  minds  of  the  natives,  who  will  find  in  it  another 
proof  that  the  Viceroy,  failing  to  bring  home  guilt  to 
his  prisoner,*  is  determined  to  harass  him  by  all 
the  means  in  his  power.  Of  course  the  native  idea  is 
wrong,  but  once  formed  no  proclamations  or  professions 
of  go^  intentions  will  change  it ;  it  will  rankle  in  the 
minds  of  multitudes,  to  bear  perhaps  evil  consequences 
at  some  future  period.  Loni  Northbrook,  trusting  to 
his  weak  advisers  in  the  Foreign  Office  and  to  his 
military  politicals,  has  gone  on  from  blunder  to  blunder 
in  this  matter ;  and  although  we  are  strong  enough  to 
put  down  all  open  opposition  should  such  arise,  we  can 
ill  afford  to  allow  discontent  and  misinterpretation  of 
England’s  real  policy  towards  the  natives  of  India  to  be 
thus  even  unintentionally  sown  throughout  that  country. 


We  have  received  a  letter  from  Belgrad  which  speaks 
rfa  deep  and  dangerous  dissatisfaction  of  the  more  tur¬ 
bulent  Pan-Slavist  party,  who  would  fain  drive  Prince 
lul^  into  a  war  with  Turkey,  or,  if  he  refused  com- 
plying  with  their  dictates,  repla^  him  by  Prince  Nikita, 
of  Montenegro.  “  Yet,”  says  the  same  correspondent, 
the  country  is  without  proper  financial  means;  all 
kinds  of  f^tions  are  at  loggerheads  with  each  other ;  in 
^  incredibly  short  space  of  time  there  have  been  seven 
changes  of  Ministry,  and  there  is  not  a  single  honest 
left  who  has  not  been  a  Minister !  **  This  latter 
severe  remark  would  argue  a  great  neglect  of  “the 


best  jwli(^.“  For  the  sake  of  our  common  humanity 
we  will  hope  that  the  expression  of  our  oorrespoiw 
dent  is  a  somewhat  overdrawn  figure  of  speech. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  &e  state  of  aflhira 
in  Servia  tends  to  another  violent  solution. 


The  chief  Parliamentary  work  of  the  week  has  been 
to  pass  the  Ireland  Peace  Preservation  Bill  through 
Committee.  The  greater  part  of  the  sittings  on  Monday 
and  Thursday  were  given  to  it,  and  a  morning  sitting 
was  held  yesterdav  at  two  o’clock  to  complete  the 
business,  though  when  we  went  to  press  they  had  not 
passed  Clause  3.  The  length  of  the  discussion  is  a  remark  r 
able  illustration  of  the  advantages  the  Home  Bulers 
have  gained  by  their  organisation,  and  their  persistenoe 
has  been  rewa^ed  by  concessions  which  they  admit  to 
be  important.  The  Government  have  agreed  that  -a 
licence  to  cM^ftnns  may  be  had  upcm  the  c^ifioate  of 
two  Justices  of  the  Peace;  and  in  regard  to  the  greatest 
grievance  of  all,  the  search  for  arms,  have  yielded  so  finr 
as  to  agree  that  search  warrants  shtJl  not  be  executed 
except  between  the  hours  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  only  in 
presence  of  some  responsible  officer.  We  are  heartily  glad 
that  the  Government  have  found  themselves  able  to  relax: 
the  severity  of  their  exceptional  legislation  for  Ireland ; 
but  is  it  altogether  to  their  credit  that  it  has  required 
four  or  five  nights  of  tedious  debating  to  show  them  in 
what  direction  relaxation  was  possible  ?  On  the  third 
night  of  the  debate  in  Committee,  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beaeh 
said  that  he  “  had  looked  at  the  matter  very  carefully,*’ 
and  that  he  found  that  the  law  respecting  the  search 
for  arms  might  be  fairly  amended  m  several  material 
respects.  Why  did  he  not  look  at  the  matter  carefully 
before  he  brought  in  his  Bill  P  The  complaints  againsi 
**  domiciliary  visits  ’’  and  “  police  tyranny  ”  have  no4 
been  whispered  in  comers,  but  have  been  daily  pro¬ 
claimed  upon  the  house-top,  and  it  is  strange  that  the 
Government  should  not  have  inquired  into  the  reasou- 
ableness  of  these  complaints  till  they  were  forced  to  do 
so  by  obstractive  tactics. 


A  case  was  decided  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  on 
Tuesday,  which  must  give  g^reat  satisfaction  to  the 
innkeepers  and  beersellers  of  Brighton.  A  Mr.  Terry 
brought  an  action  to  test  the  legality  of  the  Act  of  the 
Brighton  Aquarium  Company  in  opening  the  Aquarium 
on  Sunday.  It  seems  that  by  an  Act  passed  last  cen¬ 
tury  any  house  or  place  kept  open  for  entertainment 
or  amusement  during  any  part  of  Sunday,  and  to  which 
people  are  admitted  by  payment,  is  deemed  to  be  a  dis¬ 
orderly  house.  By  a  subsequent  section  the  proprietor 
is  made  liable  to  a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds  for  every 
day  on  which  the  house  is  open  to  anyone  who  may 
brmg  an  action  against  him.  The  Brighton  Aquarium 
is  undoubtedly  a  place  to  which  admission  may  bo 
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obtained  by  payment  (sixpence)  on  certain  hours  of  large  official  incomes  which — one  as  Clerk  of  th©  Conn. 
Snndavs,  and  the  only  question  raised  was  whether  cil,  and  the  other  as  \  icar  of  Eversley,  Canon  of  Mid- 
tbe  occupation  provided  tor  visitors  was  of  the  na-  dleham  and  Westminster,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Queen 
tnre  of  entertainment  or  amusement.  They  may  — besides  the  large  sums  of  money  which  their  de¬ 
read  books  ill  a  reading-room,  or  they  may  look  se^edly  popular  w'ritings  were  constantly- producing 
•f  ♦>«»  fiaVi  in  ihft  fA.TikR.  or  thev  mav  listen  to  ner-  neither  of  them  left  sufficient  to  supnort  his 


tnre  of  entertainment  or  amusement.  They  may 
read  books  in  a  reading-room,  or  they  may  look 
at  the  fish  in  the  tanks,  or  they  may  listen  to  per- 
formances  of  sacred  music  by  a  band.  Mr.  Justice 
Blackburn  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  rule  that  this 
must  be  held  to  come  under  the  prohibition  of  the 


neither  of  them  Jett  sufficient  to  support  his  widow 
iu  the  station  of  life  to  which  she  was  ac¬ 
customed,  and  that  therefore  their  means  must  be 
supplemented  out  of  the  public  funds.  It  is  absurd  and 


Act,  so  that  the  Aquarium  must  be  shut  on  Sundays  useless  to  urge  that  the  pensions  are  accorded  as  mark* 


unless  the  Company  are  prepared  to  pay  201  every  of  special  favour.  The  Albert  Order  of  Mwit  was,  we 
Sunday  to  whoever  may  choose  to  prosecute  them.*  always  thought,  specially  designed  to 'meet  such  ca^. 
-  Mr.  Terry  brought  the  action  in  the  most  cold-blooded  and  if  those  who  are  now  dead  were  not  thought 
r  way,  merely  to  try  the  legality  of  the  Act.  If  the  deserving  of  such  distinction  during  their  lifetime,^ 
^  motive  had  been  to  get  the  20Z.,  his  action  would  a’ somewhat  anomalous  proceeding  to  single  out  their 
have  been  more  creditable,  because  then  he  would  widows  for  distinction  of  another  sort.  Besides,  the 
*“  have  had  the  excuse  of  hunger  or  avarice;  but  as  it  exceptional  largeness  of  the  pensions  (200Z.  a  year  each) 
#-  is,  nothing  can  be  said  for  him  except  that  he  cannot  is  a  p^f  to  the  contrary ;  and  we  are  therefore  thrown 
bear  to  see  other  people  enj(^ing  themselves  on  a  day  back  upon  our  first  conviction,  that  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
on  which  superstition  compels  him  to  wear  a  sad  advised  Her  Majesty  to  proclaim  publicly,  by  granting 
oouiitenance — unless  indeed  he  is  an  innkeeper,  which  these  pensions,  that  the  illustrious  dead  were  amon^ 
would  supply  a  rational  explanation  of  his  conduct,  that  numerous  and  ever-to-be-respected  class  of  those 
The  only  advantage  resulting  from  this  miserable  extra-  who  studiously  refrain  from  the  practice  of  those 

*  vagance  of  bigotry  is  that  it  may  lead  to  an  agitation  which  they  so  eloquently  preach.  | 

for  removing  legal  hindrances  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  _ 

, '  Day  of  Rest.  _____  The  hearty  way  in  which  the  Collective  Wisdom  has 

given  itself  up  this  Session  to  the  settlement  of  person- 
Garibaldi  is  known  to  be  favourable  to  the  abolition  alities  was  well  illustrated  by  an  incident  in  the  Peace 
of  the  so-called  Law  of  Guarantee,  which  secures  to  the  Preservation  debate  on  Thursday.  The  occasion  was 
Pope  the  possession  of  the  Vatican  and  the  privileges  an  amendment  proposed  to  the  effect  that  a  game  licence 
f  of  a  Sovereign.  He  recently  expressed  himself  in  this  should  imply  a  licence  to  carry  arms.  Sir  M.  Hicks 

*  sense  in  a  letter  to  a  German  friend  in  London  ;  adding.  Beach  very  fairly  disposed  of  this  by  saying  that  its 
however,  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  make  effect  would  simply  be  to  take  away  the  discretionary 

*  the  Italian  Government  and  Legislature  adopt  this  view,  power  of  the  licensing  authority  in  the  case  of  persons 


'  though  the  respect  they  showed  towards  the  Popish 
Church  was  “  a  mere  sham.’*  We  think  that  if  Gari- 
'  ‘  baldi  had  said,  from  his  place  in  the  Chamber,  that 
"which  he  wrote  in  the  letter  alluded  to,  the  effect 
throughout  Italy  would  ^have  been  a  great  one.  It 
•»  would  certainly  have  led  to  a  movement  which  might 


who  chose  to  pay  thi-ee  guineas  for  a  game  licence. 
This  put  an  end  to  further  argument  on  the  question, 
unless  any  member  had  been  prepared  to  mainfiiiTi  that 
no  Irishman  possessed  of  three  guineas  could  possibly 
be  a  rebel.  But  Mr.  Ronayne  seized  the  opportunity 
of  telling  the  House  his  own  personal  grievance.  Be 


gradually  have  forced  the  Legislature  to  an  energetic  had  gone  out  shooting  since  1870  without  knowing  that 


act.  In  the  meantime,  M.  Petruccelli  della  Gattiiia  a  licence  to  carry  arms  was  necessary,  and  had  thereby 
— acting,  we  have  no  doubt,  upon  the  idea  to  which  made  himself  liable  to  forty  years  imprisonment 
’  Garibaldi  had  declared  his  assent — lias  suggested  the  with  hard  labour ;  and  as  he  could  not  bring 
abolition  of  the  Law  of  Guarantee  after  the  demise  of  himself  to  ask  a  magistrate  for  permission  to 
the  present  Pontiff*.  This  very  moderate  and  practical  carry  arms,  he  had  been  obliged  to  get  rid  of  his 
•  proposal  only  obtained  the  preliminary  approlmtion  of  dogs  and  his  gun  ;  and  this  grievance,  sentimental 
one  bureau  of  the  House,  whilst  three  bureaux  must  though  it  might  be,  was  **  keenly  felt  by  ^e  highly  in- 
'have  given  their  permission  before  a  Bill  can  bo  dis-  telligent  constituency  which  he  represented.”  llien 
cussed  in  full  sitting  of  the  Chamber.  For  the  moment.  Lord  C.  J.  Hamilton  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
M.  Petruccelli’s  proposition  is  therefore  shelved.  It  say  that  the  representative  of  a  highly  intelligent  oon- 
’  was  perhaps  a  pity  that  he,  who  is  something  of  a  stituency  ought  to  have  known  the  law,  and  ought  to 

Editical  free-lance,  without  much  inff uence  iu  the  be  grateful  tl^t  he  was  let  off*  for  an  unconscious  breach 
ouse,  should  have  had  to  move  in  the  matter.  His  of  it.  For  this  little  quip  Lord  C.  .Hamilton  was 
courage,  at  all  events,  merits  praise.  We  still  look  for-  sternly  taken  to  task  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  who  reminded 
ward  to  the  day  when  his  motion  will  be  taken  up  by  a  him  **  that  it  did  not  become  him  to  tell  an  hon.  member 
more  influential  Liberal  member.  of  that  House  that  ho  ought  to  know  the  law*s,  when  he 

.....  was  himself  the  son  of  a  Viceroy  who,  tl^ough  being 

^  .  1  .  ignorant  of  the  laws  ho  had  sworn  to  maintmn,  had 

We  have  accuHtomed  to  ao  much  mamana^-  4„dered  himaelf  liable  to  prosecution  as  a  felon.” 

meat  and  jobbery  in  the  allotment  of  the  Civil  List  Called  upon  by  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  to  specify  the 
.pensions  that  we  ought  ixirhaps  to  ivceivemsitence  the  viceroy  had  ignoranUy  bro^n,  Mr. 

.  names  of  the  person  most  recently  a^ed.  We  Imve  SuUivan  frankly  and  fiercely  answered  the  challenge, 
no  wish  to  ^v  auytlmig  wliioli  might  painful  to  the  ^formed  the  House  that  the  Viceroy  of  Ireland  was 
feeling  of  Lady  Helps  or  Mrs.  Kingsley,  but  we  ^  Freemason,  that  his  name  was  not  ii  the  return  of 

cannot  but  think  that  by  accepting  the  jmnsion^warded  registered  Freemasons,  and  that  by  certain  portions  of 
to  toem  they  have  done  their  utmost  to  discredit  their  ^^t  of  the  2nd  ^d  3rd  of  tictoris,  every  un- 
hus^ds  t^chings.  One  mi^it  take  up  at  random  toe  registered  Freemason  was  liable  to  be  pnJsecut*  as  a 
works  of  eithCT  bir  Arthur  llel^  or  of  Mr.  Charles  These  personal  skirmishes  add  greatly  to  the 

,  Kingsley  and  be  pretty  sure  to  light  upon  some  p^ge  attractions  of  tTe  House  of  Commons,  but  they  would 
•  be  more  becoming  in  the  lieated  debates  of  a  Mntnal 


We  have  been  accustemed  to  so  much  mismanage- 
meut  and  jobbery  in  the  allotment  of  the  Civil  I^t 
.  peusious  that  we  ought  ]>erhaps  to  ivceive  in  silence  the 


in  which  the  pleasures  and  duties  of  thrift  are 
urged  upon  all.  The  agricultural  labourer,  with  fifteen 
^  ahillings  a  week,  and  the  needle-grinder  with  fifty,  are 
•  alike  exhorted  to  make  provision  for  their  old  age  if 
.  they  reach  it — for  their  widows,  if  they  are  prematurely 
.  out  off.  In  fact,  the  pleasures  of  prudence  were  the 
constant  theme  of  these  benevolent  philosophers.  Mr. 
.  Disraeli,  by  his  act  of  conferring  pensions  upon  their 
widows,  no  w  publicly  proclaims  to&e  world  that  the  whole 
,  life  of  these  two  men  has  been  a  sham ;  that  in  spite  of  the 


Improvement  Society. 


Judging  from  the  tone  of  the  Englishman  for  this 
week  Dr.  Kenealy  must  now  feel  that  his  ga™®  ®P* 
He  admits  that  “  all  meetings  on  behalf  of  ^chboime  are 
now  useless  and  must  come  to  an  end ;  ”  and  abandon¬ 
ing  “  poor  Tichbome,”  concentrates  his  enei^es 
the  Magna  Charta  Association.  **Let  Kenealy,*'  he 


”  poor  1 
Magna 


Charta  Association.  **Let  Kenealy,* 
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cries  “before  the  year  ends,  have  a  million  enrolled 
members  in  the  Magna  Charta  Association.”  Even 
though  the  circulation  of  the  Englishman  declines,  this 
would  bring  in  the  unhappy  martyr  a  very  handsome 
income ;  and  he  does  his  best  to  keep  up  the  circulation 
of  the  Englishman  by  applying  the  filthiest  language  in 
his  copious  vocabulary  to  all  the  other  “  horrid  news¬ 
papers.”  The  Times  is  roundly  stigmatised  as  an 
« unblushing  liar,”  and,  again,  ae  “  the  leading  liar.” 
But  this  is  polite  badinage  compared  with  the  words  in 
which  Dr.  Kenealy  expresses  his  contempt  for  the  press 
crenerally.  “The  English  mind  throughout  the  coun- 
he  says,  “  is  directed  by  half-a-hundred  starving, 
shirtless,  shoeless  scribblers.”  “  All  our  readers  know 
what  these  town  and  country  ‘  gentlemen  of  the  Press  ’ 
are.  They  are  the  most  loathsome  vermin  in  the  land.” 

But  though  loathsome,  they  can  work  mischief.  The 
general  public  do  not  know  that  these  creatures  will  write 
anything  for  anybody  who  gives  them  a  half-sovereign.” 

« At  present  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  absolutely 
swarm  with  these  wretches.  They  are  polluting  and 
perverting  everything.  But  their  last  hour  is  near. 
The  Magna  Charta  Societies,  which,  are  springing  up 
in  thousands,  will  set  their  face  against  all  newspapers 
which  employ  such  scoundrels,  and  labour  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  ot  honest  and  truth-telling  journals  to  take 
the  place  of  the  horrors  by  which  we  are  now  en¬ 
compassed.”  These  are  a  few  of  Dr.  Kenealy’s  “  dew- 
drops,”  collected  at  random.  The  language  is  tolerably 
strong,  but  it  shows  rather  a  falling-off  from  the  earlier' 
numbers  of  the  Englishman  ;  and  now  that  Dr.  Kenealy 
has  nothing  but  Magna  Charta  to  trade  upon,  we  may 
expect  him  rapidly  to  return  to  the  wholesome  obscurity 
out  of  which  he  was  lifted  by  the  most  notorious  trial 
of  modem  times. 

The  long  struggle  between  the  Austrian  Ambassador 
at  the  Porte  and  the  Grand  Vizier,  Hussein  Ami  Pasha, 
has  ended  in  the  downfall  of  the  latter,  to  whose  place 
Esrad  Pasha  has  been  appointed.  The  dismissal  of 
Hussein  “  was  in  a  form,”  we  are  told,  “  which  gives  it 
the  semblance  of  a  complete  disgrace,  for  instead  of  re¬ 
ceiving,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  intimation  of  his 
dismissal  at  his  private  residence,  the  messenger  of  the 
Sultan  appeared  at  the  Porte,  where  just  at  the  time  a 
Cabinet  Council  was  being  held.”  Nevertheless,  his 
fell  has  been  broken  by  his  nomination  to  the  Governor- 
Generalship  of  Aidin.  The  cause  of  the  crisis  was  the 
opposition  which  the  Grand  Vizier  had  given  to  the 
project  for  the  construction  of  the  Boumelian  railways, 
which  had  been  brought  before  the  Sultan  himself  by 
Baron  Hirsch.  There  had  been  jealousy  previously 
between  the  Grand  Vizier  and  the  Austrian  Am¬ 
bassador,  Count  Zichy,  on  the  score  of  the  Rou¬ 
manian  Commercial  Convention,  and  the  former 
thought  that  he  had  a  good  opportunity  of  repaying 
the  slights  which  he  resented  by  procuring  the  re¬ 
jection  of  Baron  Hirsch’s  project.  At  first  the  in- 
.fluence  of  the  Grand  Vizier  prevailed,  and  Count  Zichy 
was  suddenly  informed  “that  the  idea  of  completing  the 
network  of  railways  and  their  junction  with  the  Servian 
and  Austrian  lines  had  been  abandoned  for  the  present, 
and  that  only  some  branch  lines  of  strategic  importance 
were  contemplated,  for  which  negotiations  were  going  on 
with’the  rival  Franco-Italian  Company.”  The  Austrian 
.  diplomacy,  however,  was  not  powerless  in  the  Sultan’s 
palace ;  conflicting  interests  battled  for  a  fortnight  over 
the  vacillating  purposes  of  Abdul  Aziz,  and  at  length 
the  Grand  Vizier  proved  to  be  weaker  than  the  enemies 
whose  hostility  he  had  provoked. 

From  an  answer  given  by  Lord  George  Hamilton 
to  a  question  addressed  to  him  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  this  week,  it  seems  that  the  questions  which  have 
arisen  between  the  Government  of  India  and  the  King 
of  Burmah  are  of  the  most  serious  kind.  There  was,  in 
the  fii^  place,  a  difiicult  boundary  question  to  be  settled, 
in  which  the  Burmese  had  assumed  an  aggressive  atti¬ 
tude.  The  Government  of  India  had  deputed  Sir  Douglas 


Forsyth  “  to  priced  to  Burmah  forthwith  and  deter¬ 
mine  the  line  which  must  henceforward  define  the  terri¬ 
torial  limits  of  Upper  and  British  Burmah  between  the 
river  Salwen  and  the  hills  which  form  its  western  water¬ 
shed.”  Troops  were  ordered  to  British  Burmah 
from  Madras  and  the  Punjab,  and  a  European 
regiment  was  among  them.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  came  the  news  of  the  Man  wine  disaster  and 
of  Mr.  Margary’s  mui^er.  Colonel  Browne,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  expedition,  is  said  to  have  brought  to 
Calcutta  an  intercepted  letter,  in  which  the  King  of 
Burmah  counsels  the  frontier  chief  of  Bhamo  to  hinder 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power  the  progress  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion.  Sir  Douglas  Forsyth’s  mission  was  accordingly 
hastened  from  Simla,  and,  it  is  said,  he  carried  an 
vltimatiim  from  the  Viceroy,  in  which  the  King  was 
given  only  a  few  days  to  make  reparation  for  his  tdleged 
offence.  An  officer  had  been  sent  on  previously*  to 
Mandalay  to  prepare  the  Burmese  Government  for  Sir 
D.  Forsyth’s  arrival. 

A  very  remarkable  controversy  has  arisen  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  where  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
endeavouring  to  make  an  inroad  on  the  “  Common 
Schools  ”  system.  The  priests  offer  to  hand  over  their 
sectarian  schools  to  the  State  Boar^  of  Education,  and 
to  submit  them  to  the  laws  of  the  Common  Schools, 
provided  they  are  allowed  to  retain  the  selection  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  right  to  give  religious  instruction  in 
the  school  buildings  before  or  after  the  school  hours. 
The  “  Liberals  ”  of  the  United  States  are  strongly  op¬ 
posed  to  any  arrangement  of  the  kind,  and  their  ablest 
journal,  the  New  York  Nation^  attacks  the  negotiation  as 
dangerous  on  three  [grounds — first,  because  the  priests 
will  merely  regard  it  as  an  instalment ;  secondly,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  break  up  the  Common  School  system  by 
establishing  an  inequality  that  the  other  sects  would  not 
tolerate ;  and,  lastly,  because  priestly  education  is  “  bad’* 
— “  for  political  purposes  worse  than  none.”  The 
reasons  assigned  for  this  remarkable  condemnation  are 
worth  noting,  for  the^  represent  the  attitude  of  the 
educated  American  mind  towards  the  Ultramontane 
aggression.  “  Priestly  education,”  the  Nation  says, 
“  unfits  children  for  the  citizenship  of  free  States.  If 
extended  widely  enough,  it  would  ruin  this  Government. 
It  has  been  tried  for  ages  in  various  countries,  and  has 
in  all  worked  unuttersible  mischief,  and  destroyed  the 
sources  of  national  greatness  by  killing  the  sincerity, 
the  truthfulness,  |the  conrage,  and  high-mindedness  on 
which  national  greatness  is  based.  The  thoughtful  and 
patriotic  men  of  all  Catholic  countries  are  to-day  getting 
rid  of  it  as  a  national  curse.  And  it  would  be  an  as¬ 
tounding  spectacle  if,  after  the  priests  had  been  excluded 
from  the  work  of  public  instruction  in  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Bavaria,  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  carry  it 
on  here  with  taxes  vot^  by  American  citizens.  Com¬ 
promise  with  these  men  has,  in  short,  never  succeeded, 
and  never  will.  The  only  thing  that  does  succeed  with 
them  is  their  rigorous  subjection  to  the  common  law.” 

The  Foreign  Loans  Committee  are  still  bringing  to 
light  scandals.  After  having  exposed  the  practices  with 
respect  to  Costa  Rica,  the  Committee  passed  to  Paraguay. 
Of  course,  it  is  a  defaulter;  but  Mr.  Charles  Waring 
thinks  that  if  a  gunboat  were  sent  to  Assuncion  to 
collect  the  missing  dividends,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  getting  the  money.  The  history  of  the  Paraguayan 
loans  of  1871  and  1872  was  the  old  story.  The  pro¬ 
spectus  of  the  former  contained  huge  inaccuracies. 
The  total  loan  of  1,000,000/.  nominal  was  issued 
to  the  public  at  80 ;  but  the  Syndicate  of 
contractors,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Waring,  Messrs. 
Grant  Brothers,  and  Mr.  Laing,  were'  to  account 
to  the  Government  at  only  64,  so  that  merely 
640,000/.  went  to  Paraguay.  In  the  case  of  the  1872 
loan  of  2,000,000/.  nominal,  only  470,260/.  reached  the 
Government.  In  both  instances  the  Syndicates  worked  up 
the  price  of  the  loan  by  purchasing  larjge  quantities  in 
the  market.  It  is  not  the  least  surprising  &;t  that  wit- 
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nesses  are  found  ready  to  defend  and  justify  the^  curious 
practices  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  Mr.  Waring,  for 
example,  saw  nothing  underhand  or  improper  in 
stating  in  a  prospectus  that  the  price  of  the 
loan  was  80  and  concealing  the  fact  that 
a  large  portion  of  it  was  offered  at  64  to  the 
Syndicate.  Mr,  Lewis  gave  some  interesting  evidence, 
marred  by  rash  and  inaccurate  statementa,  about  the 
extent  of  the  gambling  conducted  on  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  ;  and  he  proposed  to  cure  it  by  prohibiting  the 
publication  of  prices  before  allotment.  He  might  as 
well,  we  fear,  recommend  pills  as  au  antidote  for  earth¬ 
quakes. 


necessarily — with  a  very  lew  exceptions — ignorant,  and 
exceptional  information  is  rarely  united  with  a  disposi- 
I  tion  to  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  Indian  administration 
by  hostile  criticism.  Nevertheless,  from  time  to  time, 
occasions  arise  when  the  principles  of  Indian  policy  are 
affected  by  the  acts  of  Indian  administration,  and  it  is 
important  for  Parliament  to  show  that  it  retains  its 
grasp  of  these  principles,  though  it  may  be  unable  to 
guide  their  practical  application.  Such  an  occasion  has, 
we  fear,  arisen  out  of  Lord  Northbrook’s  dealings  with 
the  State  of  Baroda.  It  has  become  necessary  that 
Parliament  should  speak  out  upon  questions  that  are 
vital  to  the  interests  of  India  and  of  England’s  Empire 
in  the  East.  Doubtless  what  is  to  be  said  should  be 
temperate  and  measured,  nor  is  there  any  need  to  spend 
many  words.  But  Parliament  cannot  remain  silent. 

Lord  Northbrook’s  policy  towards  Baroda  introduces 
a  sudden  and  alarming  change.  We  do  not  assert  that 
he  may  not  have  had  reasons  which  are  good  in  them¬ 
selves  for  asserting  that  the  restoration  of  Mulharrao  to 
his  authority  as  Guicowar  **  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
people  of  Baroda,  and  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  relations  proper  to  subsist  between  the  Indian 
Government  and  the  State  of  Baroda.”  We  cannot, 
indeed,  admit  that  the  report  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  last  year  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
Baroda  State,  makes  out  any  crushing  case  against 
Mulharrao,  and  we  are  not  in  possession  of  any  further 
evidence  on  which  the  Vicei*oy’s  deposition  of  the 
Guicowar,  as  announced  a  week  ago  in  his  Proclama¬ 
tion,  may  be  founded.  Yet  we  are  ready  to  admit  that 
Lord  Northbrook  may  be  justified  in  denouncing 
**  Mulharrao’s  notorious  misconduct,  his  gpross  mis- 
government,  and  his  incapacity  to  carry  out  necessary 
reforms.”  But  this  denunciation  comes  too  late  to  be 
made  the  basis  for  an  act  of  deposition.  Mulharrao’s 
misdeeds,  as  proved  to  the  satisfieiction  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  were  the  justification  of  the  warning  which 
the  Guicowar  received  in  July  1874.  If  any  subsequent 
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transgressions  were  alleged  against  him  down  to  the 
time  when  he  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  conspiring 
against  Colonel  Phajre’s  life,  they  were  not  considered 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  abro^tion  of  the  term  of  grace 
granted  by  the  Viceroy,  or  the  institution  of  any  new 
enquiry  into  the  misgovemment  of  Baroda.  .  For  the 
Commission  that  has  lately  attracted  so  much  attention 
had  nothing  whatever  to  say  to  the  controversy  about 

Mulharrao’s  notorious  misconduct,  his  gross  mis- 
government,  and  his  incapacity  to  carry  out  necessary 
reforms/’  It  dealt  simply  with  the  grave  accusation  of 
attempted  murder,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  one  half  the 
Commissioners,  has  not  been  proved,  and  with  the  con¬ 
temptibly  trivial  charge  of  corrupting  the  Residency 
servants.  The  proposal  to  set  aside  the  proceedings  of 
the  recent  Commission,  as  well  as  the  terms  impost  in 
the  Viceroy’s  warning  of  last  year  in  order  to  clear  the 
way  for  a  return  to  the  arbitrary  and  self-sufficing 
action  of  the  Government,  is  seemingly  a  simple  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  that  has  arisen,  but  it  has  serious 
disadvantages  of  its  own. 

For  the  line  of  policy  that  Lord  Northbrook  has 
adopted — if  we  may  call  that  a  “line,”  which  is  a 
bewildering  zigzag  of  fluctuating  and  conflicting  mo¬ 
tives — runs  counter  directly  to  the  policy  of  all  the 
Viceroys  who  have  hitherto  ruled  India  under  the 
Crown.  The  shock  of  the  Great  Mutiny  sobered  the 
ambitious  imaginations  of  many  who  had  shared  Lord 
Dalhoasie’s  fervid  fliith  in  the  glorious  possibilities  of 
consolidating  the  whole  of  Hindustan,  from  Cape 
Comorin  to  the  “Abode  of  Snow,”  under  the  immediate 
rule  of  the  East  India  Company.  The  defeat  of  the 
rebels  in  1857  was  due  to  the  fact  that  their  onward 
course  was  in  various  directions  held  in  check  by  the 
influence  of  the  native  Princes,  whose  political  existence 
Lord  Dalhousie  wished  to  obliterate.  Scindia’s  loyalty 
and  the  vigorous  intervention  of  Dinkur  Rao  kept  the 
troops  of  Gwalior  from  swelling  the  tide  of  rebellion, 
and  raising  the  Mahratta  country  against  the  British  in 
Bombay.  The  good  faith  of  the  Nizam  maintained  peace  in 
the  Deccan,  and  preserved  Madras  for  us.  Even  in  Northern 
India  the  current  of  insurrection  was  broken  by  many 
of  the  lesser  Principalities.  These  facts  were  not  thrown 
away  upon  the  Government  of  India  as  it  was  reconsti¬ 
tuted  on  the  ruins  of  the  Company’s  power.  The 
maintenance  of  the  native  States  was  accepted  as  a 
fundamental  maxim  of  Indian  policy  by  Lord  Canning, 
and  was  acted  upon  by  his  successors  without  an  excep¬ 
tion.  Sir  John  Lawrence,  indeed,  upon  cogent  proof  of 
misgovemment,  deposed  the  Nawab  of  Tonk,  but  other¬ 
wise  the  political  integrity  of  the  Native  States  and 
the  personal  rights  of  their  mlers  were  treated  with  a 
careful  regard.  Every  endeavour  has  been  made  to 
conciliate  the  goodwill  of  such  princes  as  Scindia  and 
Holkar  by  respecting  their  claims  to  rank  and  its  ac¬ 
companying  dignities.  The  good  results  of  this  system 
were  manifest  in  every  part  of  India,  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  native  administration  in  the  principal  States 
was  concurrent  with  the  recognition  by  their  rulers  of 
the  fact  that  the  sovereignty  of  England  guaranteed 
their  power. 

These  facts  cannot  be  ignored  without  making  the 
^tive  Princes  of  India  feel  that  the  engagements  of  the 
Government  of  India  are  not  to  be  depended  upon.  The 
Guicowar’s  misgovemment  had  been  condoned  last  year 
by  Lord  Northbrook ;  and  as  to  the  later  charge  against 
the  Proclamation  of  last  week  declares  that  the 
Government  “  have  not  based  their  decision  upon  the 
report  of  the  Baroda  Commission,  nor  have  they  assumed 
™t  the  result  of  the  inquiries  proves  the  truth  of  the 
^putation  against  Mulharrao.”  But  if  these  charges 
be  set  aside,  the  Guicowar  had  a  right  to  expect  that 
^til  December  1875,  according  to  the  Viceroy’s  pro¬ 
fuse,  he  would  be  allowed  to  make  such  efforts  as  he 
could  to  improve  his  government.  The  Viceroy  had 
rejected  the  suggestions  of  the  Commissioners  last  year, 
tod  also  the  recommendations  of  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment,  and  instead  of  taking  any  measures  to  insist  on 
ptoticular  reforms  in  Baroda,  or  on  the  services  of 
pcrticular  Ministers,  he  had  deliberately  determined 


to  leave  the  “  responsibility  ”  of  ruling  to  Mq1« 
harrao.  But  now  he  returns  upon  his  footsteps; 
and  yet  he  says  he  has  not  been  influenced  in 
his  change  of  attitude  by  the  result  of  the 
recent  inquiry.  It  is  obvious  that  this  explanation  tends 
to  excite  the  most  painful  suspicions  in  the  native  mind. 
The  people  of  India  will  frame  a  theory  discreditable  to 
the  British  name  to  account  for  facts  so  mysterious. 
They  will  say  that  the  “  responsibility  ”  of  reform  was 
thrown  upon  Mulharrao  because  it  was  thought  that  he 
would  miue  mistakes ;  that  when  it  was  found  he  did 
not  make  mistakes  fast  enough,  the  murder  charge  was 
devised  to  justify  his  removal  from  power;  that  the 
native  Commissioners  were  placed  upon  the  tribunal  in 
order  to  shelter  the  British  Government  from  probable 
imputations,  and  to  divide  the  load  of  opprobrium ;  and 
finally,  that  when  these  judges — for  such  they  were 
substantially — declined  to  convict  the  accused  ou  the- 
inconclnsive  case  laid  before  the  Commissioners,  the 
Government  was  at  last  driven  to  throw  off  its 
disguise,  and  to  do  boldly  what  it  has  failed  to* 
effect  by  indirect  means.  This  theory,  of  course, 
is  unsound,  but  it  is  plausible ;  and  the  blunders  • 
of  the  Government  have  been  so  astonishing  that  • 
we  can  only  take  the  truth  upon  trust.  It  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  people  of  India,  and  especially 
the  native  Princes,  can  share  this  confidence  ;  suspicions  • 
will  he  excited  that  may  not  easily  be  allayed,  and  the 
dependence  upon  Anglo-Indian  policy  that  has  been 
built  up  during  the  last  sixteen  years  will  be  seriously 
shaken.  The  sensibilities  of  the  Princes  in  matters  of 
form  must  also  have  suffered  by  the  manner  in  which 
Lord  Northbrook  has  treated  their  opinions  on  a  subject 
upon  which  they  were  invited  to  form  independent  con¬ 
clusions  ;  but  nothing  can  now  remedy  this  piece  of  ill- 
luck.  The  graver  loss  of  confidence  flowing  from  the 
belief  that  faith  has  not  been  kept  with  Mulharrao  may 
be  repaired  perhaps  by  the  re-affirmation  of  the  principle 
that  the  independence  of  the  native  States  is  desiraDle 
by  Parliament.  This  important  pronouncement  will 
necessarily  include  a  censure  upon  Lord  Northbrook,  but 
even  from  this  the  House  of  Commons  should  not  shrink^ 
in  the  interests  of  Indian  Government.  No  one  doubts- 
the  excellence  of  Lord  Northbrook’s  motives,  but  bia^ 
errors  of  judgment  have  been  enormous. 


THE  PRINCE  AMONG  THE  MASONS. 

The  proceedings  which  took  place  on  Wednesday  in 
the  Albert  Hall  seem  to  have  been  of  the  most  impres¬ 
sive  character.  They  appear  at  least  to  have  had  the 
effect  of  sending  no  less  a  person  than  the  grave  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Times  into  hysterics,  and  of  reducing 
several  of  the  penny  papers  to  discuss  King  Solomon  ana 
the  middle  ages.  We  had  always  thought  that  the  life 
of  a  Freemason  must  be  a  merry  one.  He  wears  an 
appropriate  apron,  and  takes  part  in  mysterious  cere¬ 
monials  ;  and  even  if  he  is  only  a  cheesemonger,  he  may 
nevertheless  be  entitled  to  call  the  Prince  of  Wales  a 
“  brother.”  He  has,  in  truth,  all  the  privileges  of  a 
Ritualistic  clergyman  without  the  burden  of  believing 
in  the  Trinity,  and  he  can  satisfy  his  desire  for  a 
demonstration  without  accepting  the  political  faith 
of  Dr.  Kenealy.  The  appropriate  aprons  assembled  in 
the  .^bert  Hall  fairly  unmanned  the  reporters.  We 
may  not  be  permitted  to  know  the  mysteries  of  tlm 
“  craft,”  but  at  least  we  are  allowed  to  hear  of  their 
impressive  ceremonial.  In  describing  the  grandeor  of 
the  scene  on  Wednesday,  the  reporter  of  the  Times  takes 
a  wide  range  of  comparison.  After  a  brief  reference  to 
King  Solomon,  to  whom  Freemasons  believe  themselves 
indebted,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  “  there  has  never  from  the 
time  of  Solomon  till  now  been  such  a  gathering  of  the 
Masonic  brotherhood  as  that  of  yesterday--a  gathering 
unequalled  alike  in  the  numbers  and  social  status  of 
those  who  took  part  in  it.”  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  be 
assured  that  Freemasons  have  a  lurking  kindness  for 
social  status.  We  are  not  allowed  to  penetrate  their 
mysteries,  but  to  feel  that  they  dearly  love  a  lord 
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,m  no  small  bond  of  -sympathy  between  the 
;  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  jnst 
one  touch  of  earthly  nature  which  prevents  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  Wednesday  from  being  coldly  sublime,  and 
;  which  shows  that  Masons  are,  after  all,  only  human 
.  beings.  And  yet,  we  must  repeat,  a  Mason  s  life  is  a 
.  merry  one.  Whether  he  revels  in  a  collar  of  light  blue, 
or  whether,  like  a  postman,  he  is  permitted  to  encircle 
his  throat  with  crimson,  the  position  is  always  enviable. 
To  bear  about  the  charm  of  a  perpetual  secret,  to  bo 
called  a  Master  or  Pro-Master,  and  finally  to  belong  to 
the  same  association  as  the  Heir  Apparent — these  are  no 
mean  or  trivial  advantages. 

j  We  are  in  some  doubt  whether  last  W^ednesday  was 
a  more  brilliant  day  for  Masons  or  for  the  Prince  of 
j  Wales.  It  must  have  been  a  great  day  for  the  Prince,  for 
the  Times  assures  us  that  “  there  was  just  so  much  tremor 
in  his  voice  as  seemed  to  show  that  even  the  trained  self- 
possession  of  Royalty  was  somewhat  shaken.*^  Taken 
by  itself  this  no  doubt  is  alarming.  Nobody,  not  even 
I^reemasons,  ought  to  be  permitted  to  shake  the  trained 
self-possession  of  Royalty  ;  and  we  even  doubt  whether 
Royalty  ought  to  expose  itself  to  such  extreme  peril. 
But  if  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  glad  to  see  the  Masons, 

.  the  Masons  were  certainly  very  glad  to  see  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  No  provincial  coterie  ever  greeted  the  advent 
?  of  an  archdeacon  at  a  tea-party  with  more  alacrity  and 
unfeigned  pleasure  than  the  Masons  greeted  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  And  we  regret  to  have  to  add  that  en¬ 
thusiasm  even  overstepped  the  rules  of  the  craft. 
“  When  the  Prince  entered  the  Hall,**  reports  the 
Times,  **  the  vast  assemblage  rose  as  one  man,  and  re- 
a  gardless  for  the  moment  alike  of  Masonic  order 
.  aad  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  craft,  greeted  him 
.  with  such  applause  as  even  his  experience  at  public 
assemblages  could  seldom  have  heard  equalled.’*  At 
a  later  point  in  the  proceedings,  we  hear  of  the  enthu- 
•  siasm  **  again  outstripping  the  proper  order  of  the 
oeromonial,**  and  this  offence  was  repeated  even  a  third 
time.  There  is  evidently  nothing  to  carry  a  man  out  of 
himself  like  a  Prince  of  the  Blood  Royal,  and  in  his 
presence  even  a  Mason  may  be  pardoned  if  he  loses  his 
self-command.  The  speeches  made  on  the  occasion  of 
signing  this  holy  bond  between  Royalty  and  Freemasonry 
were  in  perfect  accord  with  the  rest  of  the  proceedings. 
Those  of  the  speakers  who  could  do  so  referred  vaguely 
to  history,  the  others  referred  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  said  something  of  the  **  dim  period 
of  the  middle  ages,**  at  which  epoch,  as  far  as  we  can 
loam.  Masons  were  the  only  persons  possessed  of 
.  brains  ;  and  then  with  the  bad  taste  of  the  author  of  the 
.  *  Qreville  Memoirs,*  he  had  the  temerity  to  make  men- 
.  tion  of  the  Prince’s  ancestors.  There  are,  no  doubt,  cer¬ 
tain  minds  to  whom  the  fact  of  George  the  Third  having 
been  a  Freemason  would  be  the  highest  recommenda¬ 
tion,  but  it  was  scarcely  fair  on  a  festival  day  to  remind 
the  Prince  of  his  relationship  with  the  Georges.  The 
.  Prince  of  Wales  in  reply  spoke,  as  we  are  assured,  “  with 
perfect  elocution.”  He  remarked,  in  the  course  of  his 
,  address,  that  he  hoped,  as  so  many  had  come  from  the 
North  and  the  South,  and  the  East  and  the  West,  the 
meeting  would  be  an  omen  for  good,  and  he  expressed 
his  belief  that  if  Freemasons  steered  clear  of  politics 
there  would  be  no  fear  for  the  integrity  of  our  great 
empire.  This  was  not  very  flattering  to  the  craft, 
but  it  was  no  doubt  kindly  meant,  and  it  was  at  any 
rate  received  with  perfect  good  humour.  At  the  banquet  j 
in  the  evening  the  whole  body  of  Freemasons  were  even 
more  distinctly  human.  Quite  a  number  of  lords  made 
speeches,  and  toasts  were  drunk  with  enthusiasm. 

In  taking  note  of  this  festival  we  have  no  desire  to 
revert  to  Solomon,  nor  are  we  disposed  to  cast  anything 
like  ridicule  upon  the  opinions  of  the  Freemasons  in  the 
Albert  Hail.  The  Prince  of  Wales  said  he  should  “  never 
forget  the  day,”  and  it  is  very  likely  that  he  never  will. 
But  we  are  disposed  to  reflect  upon  the  value  of  this 
ceremonial  to  the  country  at  large.  There  are  still  some 
benighted  men  who  are  not  provided  with  appropriate 
aprons  or  crimson  collars,  and  we  would  inquire  what  is 
the  precise  value  to  them  of  a  festival  that  has  been 


treated  as  though  it  were  a  matter  of  public  importance. 
We  can  understand  the  Freemasons  liking  to  have  the 
Prince  of  Wales  as  their  Grand  Master,  and  we  can 
even  understand  the  Prince  being  willing  to  accept  the 
post ;  but  we  do  not  know  why  the  affectionate  union 
should  be  treated  as  though  it  were  a  public  event. 
Unless  Freemasonry  should  be  made  indispensable  to 
citizenship,  it  really  matters  very  little  what  manner  of 
apron  the  Heir  Apparent  is  entitled  to  wear.  H,  on  the 
other  hand,  Freemasoniy  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  national  institution,  it  behoves  us  to  examine 


more  closely  into  the  nature  of  its  professions.  When 
Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  of  the  working-man  as 
our  own  flesh  and  blood,  he  was  laughed  at 
as  a  very  unpractical  person  ;  but  now,  when  the 
small  shopkeeper,  because  he  is  provided  with  a  light 
blue  collar,  is  called  “brother”  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  grandeur  of  effect  is  said  to  be  such  as  “  no 
words  can  adequately  describe.”  And  here  a  question 
suggests  itself  which  we  suspect  only  a  l^ason  could  fi^y 
explain.  To  treat  all  men  as  brothers  is,  an  intelligihle, 
though  somewhat  an  ideal,  creed.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  sort 
of  parlour  democracy,  which  serves  admp:ably  for  festive 
occasions,  but  is  scarcely  of  sufficient  strength  to  bear 
severe  practical  test.  But  a  love ,  , of ,  this  spirit 
of  equality,  coupled  with  a  delight,  in  lords  and 
princes,  is  something  not  quite  easy  to  understand,  and 
proves,  as  we  snspected,  that  Masonry  with  its  Masters 
and  Pro-Grand  Masters  is  a  somewhat  ideal  institution. 
But  there  is  yet  another  reflection  which  the  festiv^  of 
Wednesday  seems  to  suggest.  If  we  are  to  take  public 
note  of  Masonic  meetings  as  well  as  Dr.  Kenealy  and 
Moody  and  Sankey,  wlmt  is  become  of  English  jour¬ 
nalism?  Wo  have  watched  the  gradual  enervating 
influence  of  gossip  upon  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
now  we  behold  the  signs  of  decay  in  another  of  the 
great  estates  of  the  realm.  The  Times,  our  leadipg 
journal,  the  hope  and  stay  of  the  middle-classes,  is 
gradually  giving  itself  up  to  enthusiasms.  Lately  we 
saw  it  yield  up  its  intelligence  to  Moody  and  Sankey, 
and  now  it  has  fallen  a  victim  to  Freemasons.  Let  us 
hope  that  before  long  the  country  will  find  some  serious 
work  to  do,  and  forget  trivialities,  whether  they  occupy 
premises  in  the  Haymarket  or  the  Alberi  Hall. 


THE  HERO  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Mr.  Biggar  is  the  Parliamentary  hero  of  the  week. 
Ireland  has  the  credit  of  having  sent  to  the  present 
Parliament  the  shortest  man,  the  tallest  man,  and  the 
stoutest  man  in  the  House,  but  Mr.  Biggar  may  well 
write  his  name  in  the  superlative  degree,  for  ne  hM 
surpassed  them  all.  Last  week  he  made  j  a  very  creffit- 
able  attempt  to  cover  himself  with  glory  by  reading 
Peace  Preservation  statistics  to  the  Speaker  for  four 
hours  in  an  inaudible  voice,  and  he  might  have  awaked 
next  morning  and  found  himself  famous  had  not  men’s 
minds  been  pre-occupied  with  the  long-expected  deliver¬ 
ance  of  Dr.  Kenealy.  This  week,  however,  when  that 
portentous  windbag  has  at  last  pricked  •  itself  and  col¬ 
lapsed,  Mr.  Biggar  has  discovered  a  shorter  cut  to 
notoriety,  and  has  succeeded  in  doing<  what  even  Dr. . 
Kenealy  had  failed  to  do — he  has  put  the  head  of  the 
Government  out  of  temper.  Even  the  worm  will  tuni, 
and  there  is  one  thing  apparently  against  which 
even  Mr.  Disraeli’s  serenity  is  not  .proof ;  thw« 
is  one  thing  which  he  cannot  endure  with  equa¬ 
nimity.  He  cannot  bear  to  have  the  character  of 
the  session  destroyed  by  being  driven  to  the  disagree¬ 
able  necessity  of  legislation,  even  in  so  trifling  a  matter 
as  the  rectification  of  the  relations  between  the  House 
and  the  Press.  By  insisting  on  having  the  House 
cleared  even  when  its  galleries  were  honoured  with  the 
presence  of  the  Heir  Apparent  to  thfe  Throne,  Mr. 
Biggar  reminded  Mr.  Disraeli  unpleasantly  of  his  curt 
refusal  last  week  to  amend  the  standing  orders  of  the 
House  so  as  to  render  such  vexatious  action  impossible, 
and  Mr.  Disraeli  so  far  yielded  to  human  infirmity  as  to 
tell  Mr.  Biggar  that  he  was  no  gentleman.  It  is  all  the 
greater  glory  to  Mr.  Biggar  to  have  )  discovered  the 
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weak  point  in  Mr.  Disraeli’s  well-polished  armour,  that 
Mr.  Biggar  is  not  and  does  not  profess  to  be  an  orator. 
Hitherto  the  common  belief  has  been  that  every  man, 
no  matter  what  his  other  gifts,  who  had  not  the  one 
jrift  of  speech,  was  insuperably  excluded  from  Parlia¬ 
mentary  distinction,  but  Mr.  Biggar  has  broken 
the  spell.  We  understand  that  when  the  member  for 
Cavan  volunteered  his  services  for  purposes  of  obstruc¬ 
tion  to  his  “party,”  for  such,  by  virtue  of  its  parlia¬ 
mentary  organisation,  the  Home  Rulers  claim  to  be 
called,  he  frankly  admitted  that  he  could  not  make  a 
speech,  but  said  that  he  would  willingly  do  his  best  to 
read  statistical  papers  for  four  hours.  This  modest 
undertaking  Mr.  Biggar  was  able  to  accomplish,  and 
his  success  has  seemingly  emboldened  him  to  look  for 
other  roads  to  distinction  that  might  be  open  to  men 
who  are  not  gifted  with  copious  and  facile  utterance. 
It  occurred  to  him  on  Tuesday  that  it  was  quite  within 
the  compass  of  his  powers  to  espy  strangers  in  the 
House,  and  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Speaker  to  the 
fact.  Mr.  Biggar  did  so,  and  rose  at  one  bound  into  more 
than  equality  of  distinction  with  Sir-  Lawrence  Palk, 
Mr.  Charles  Lewis,  Dr.  Kenoaly,  and  Major  O’Gorman. 

A  general  regret  must  be  felt  that  Mr.  Disraeli  should 
have  considered  it  necessary  to  speak  concerning  Mr. 
Biggar’s  humble  efforts  to  amuse  the  House  in  language 
of  such  unprecedented  severity.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  himself  must  by  this  time  be  conscious  that 
he  has  made  a  mistake.  We  deplore  it,  not-  merely 
because  we  had  supposed  that  the  form  of  abuse  to 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  resorted  had  been  banished  to  the 
quarrels  of  greengrocers’  apprentices.  But  it  is  lament¬ 
able  on  a  broader  ground,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  occasion 
to  suspect  that  Mr.  Disraeli’s  sense  of  humour  is  much 
narrower  and  more  exclusive  than  he  has  been  getting 
credit  for  ;  that  he  desires  to  monopolise  the  privilege  of 
practical  joking  in  Parliament,  and  to  put  an  unfair  re¬ 
striction  upon  the  sallies  of  private  members.  It  is  too 
hard  that  when  Mr.  Biggar  does  his  humble  best  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  Session  he  should  be  snubbed 
so  unmercifully.  We  observed  last  week  that  one  of 
our  contemporaries  was  of  opinion  that  the  tactics  of 
obstruction  in  which  Mr.  Biggar  took  so  conspicuous  a 
lead,  could  have  been  pursued  only  by  men  impervious 
to  ridicule.  We  venture  to  think,  on  the  contrary,  that 
only  a  large  endowment  of  the  organ  of  humour  could 
have  sustained  a  man  in  reading  statistics  for  four 
hours  with  the  clearest  conviction  that  he  could  not 
possibly  produce  any  effect  by  the  exercise.  The  vola¬ 
tile  and  versatile  element  in  the  Irish  nature  accommo* 
dates  itself  readily  to  circumstances.  If  there  had  been 
any  serious  work  to  do,  the  Home  Rulers  would  have 
received  no  temptation  to  obstruct  the  Peace  Preserva¬ 
tion  Act.  It  was  only  because  the  House  had  been  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  to  indulge  in 
genial  relaxation,  that  they  seized  the  opportunity  of 
protesting  against  the  proposed  legislation ;  and  when 
Mmor  O’Gorman  wam^  Parliament  that  if  the  liberties 
of  Ireland  were  threatened  by  an  insolent  and  despotic 
majority,  those  liberties  would  die  hard,  nobody  was 
more  alive  to  the  fun  of  the  defiance  than  Major 
O’Gorman  himself.  Neither  is  it  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  when  Major  O’Gorman  succeeded  in 
carrying  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  Monday  to  tell  his  celebrated  Westmeath  story 
about  the  young  lady — “  such  a  one  as  could  only  be 
produced  in  his  own  green  isle,  blood,  bone,  and  beauty, 
and  plenty  of  her” — who  forged  threatening  letters  to 
her  father  because  she  wanted  him  to  take  a  house  in 
Dublin  and  put  her  in  the  way  of  getting  a  husband, 
he  considered  this  any  argument  against  the  existence 
oi  tne  Riband  society.  He  only  wanted  to  contribute 
to  the  amusement  of  the  House  by  telling  his  excellent 
stones,  ridiculing  stipendiary  magistrates  as  county  dry- 
nurses,  denouncing  Dublin  Castle  as  a  sink  of  iniquity, 
and  appealing  to  the  Prime  Minister  to  immolate  this 
^Ity  Bill  before  proceeding  to  the  massacre  of  the 
innocents.  Similarly,  when  Mr.  Biggar  rose  to  exe¬ 
cute  his  declared  attempt  to  read  papers  for  four 
hours,  and  ostentatiously  economised  his  energies  by 


smking  his  voice  to  something  between  a  whisper  and  a 
mutter,  and  when,  after  three  hours  and  three-quarters 
of  this,  he  was  admonished  by  the  Speaker  that  ho  was 
inaudible,  and  made  his  way  to  the  front  Opposition 
bench  vnth  his  glass  of  water  in  his  hand,  and  followed 
by  a  friend  with  a  bundle  of  papers,  the  Home  Rule 
benches  however  much  they  put  on  a  look  of  sym¬ 
pathetic  indigpiation  at  the  woes  of  their  country— were 
trembling  with  suppressed  laughter.  We  should  do 
serious  injustice  to  their  lively  sense  of  humour  if  we 
for  one  moment  imagined  that  it  could  have  been  other¬ 
wise. 

It  was,  wo  repeat,  unfair  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
to  tempt  Mr.  Biggar  into  treating  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  as  a  Theatre  of  Varieties,  and  then  to  launch  at  his 
head  so  vile  an  anathema  when  he  introduced  a  new 
diversion  which  was  not  less  entertaining,  and  a  vast 
deal  more  harmless,  than  some  of  the  scandals  and 
personalities  which  have  been  tolerated  without  re¬ 
buke.  No  small  satisfaction  will  be  felt  at  the 
signs  which  the  Government  have  since  shown 
of  repentance  and  a  desire  to  make  amends.  In 
the  adjourned  discussion  of  the  Bill  in  committee  on 
Thursday,  they  acted  in  the  most  conciliatory  spirit,  and 
although  they  insisted  upon  retaining  that  provision 
which  would  keep  the  Act  in  force  for  five  years,  thereby 
in  all  probability  throwing  the  resettlement  of  this 
difficult  question  upon  their  successors  in  office,  they 
made  concessions  relative  to  the  search  for  arms  which 
Mr.  Butt  accepted  with  gratitude  in  the  name  of  the 
Irish  people,  and  which,  he  said,  would  practically 
abolish  the  right  of  domiciliary  search.  Rumour 
ascribes  this  change  in  the  plans  of  the  Government  to 
the  impression  pi^uced  by  the  debate  on  Monday, 
which  gives  Major  O’ Gorman  reasonable  cause  to  boast 
of  the  effect  of  his  celebrated  Westmeath  story ;  but 
Mr.  Biggar  has  at  least  an  equal  claim  to  the  credit  of 
working  the  conversion.  It  was  alleged  that  the  leaders 
of  the  Home  Rule  paHy  had  lectured  Mr.  Biggar  on  the 
irregularity  of  his  behaviour ;  the  allegation  has  since 
been  authoritatively  contradicted.  Mr.  Biggar’s  leaders 
must  know  very  well  how  much  they  owe  to  his  in¬ 
audible  statistics,  and  his  determination  to  espy  strangers. 
If  they  had  a  few  more  representatives  like  the 
Member  for  Cavan  there  is  no  saying  where  their 
Rucceases  might  stop.  They  might  perhaps  induce 
English  members  to ,  listen  more  favourably  to  their 
demand  for  a  separate  Parliament. 


PARLIAMENT  AND  THE  PRESS. 

These  have  been  brisk  times  for  the  Press.  Parlia¬ 
ment  having  nothing  momentous  or  important  on  hand, 
has  taken  to  reforming  its  internal  arrangements.  The 
Press  is  to  be  put  on  a  new  footing.  A  great  piece  of 
injustice  is  to  be  wiped  out,  and  a  fekithful  servant,  too 
long  slighted  and  despised,  is  at  last  to  receive  his  due. 
The  presence  of  the  Press  in  the  House  will  no  longer 
be  on  sufferance,  as  it  will  cease  to  perform  its  vidu- 
able  work  almost  surreptitiously  and  by  stealth.  The 
Marquis  of  Hartington  has  given  notice  of  three  reso¬ 
lutions,  which,  if  carried,  as  no  doubt  they  will  be, 
substantially  will  be  the  Magna  Charts  of  English  jour¬ 
nalism,  and  will  invest  it  with  a  new  status  and  righto. 
He  proposes  to  lay  down  a  rule,  that  the  House  will 
entertain  no  complaint  with  respect  to  the  publication 
of  reports  of  the  proceedings  in  the  House  or  its  Com¬ 
mittees  except  when  the  sittings  are  secret,  when  pub¬ 
lication  has  been  expressly  prohibited,  or  “  in  case  of 
wilful  misrepresentation  or  other  offence  in  relation 
to  such  publication.”  With  the  single  exception  of 
the  phrase  “other  offence,”  which  may  cover 
anything,  and  which  should  be  replaced  by  apter  and 
preciser  terms,  this  rule  would  be  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned,  and  would  save  us  from  a  repetition  of  the 
ludicrous  dilemma  into  which  the  fussy  energy  of  Mr. 
Lewis  led  the  House.  The  Marquis  of  Hartin^n  will 
also  move  that  “  Strangers  shall  not  be  directed  to  with¬ 
draw  upon  notice  being  taken  of  their  presence  ;  but  if 
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occasion  shall  arise  for  repressing  or  preventing  dis¬ 
order,  Mr.  Speaker  may  direct  their  exclusion  from  any 
part  of  the  House” — a  rule  also  unobjectionable, 
l^nally,  adopting  Mr.  Dillwyn’s  motion,  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  proposes  that  strangers  shall  not  be  liable 
to  be  turned  out  of  the  House  unless  in  accordance 
with  a  resolution  of  which  notice  shall  have  been  given. 
No  amendment  or  debate  upon  such  a  motion  will 
be  permitted,  and  probably  this  third  rule  will  satisfy 
almost  all  legitimate  demands.  A  dangerous  weajwn 
will  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  certain  Hibernian 
Members  who  are  no  more  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
power  of  clearing  the  House  than  their  constituents  are 
fit,  according  to  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  to  be  en¬ 
trusted  with  fowling-pieces  or  revolvers. 

We  presume  that  no  one  will  assert  that  journalism 
is  at  present  treated  by  Parliament  according  to  its 
deserts.  Its  members  are  not,  as  is  the  case  in  almost 
every  European  Parliament,  accommodated  with  seats 
at  a  table  in  the  interior  of  the  House,  and  within  ear¬ 
shot  of  all  speakers.  They  are  not  recognised  by  the 
House.  They  are  liable  to  be  expelled  at  the  bidding  of 
every  Member  in  a  state  of  after-dinner  excitement. 
The  region  allotted  to  them  is  dark,  dingy,  and  incom¬ 
modious — kennels  into  which  the  light  of  day  does  not 
penetrate.  On  the  knifeboard  known  as  the  Reporters’ 
Gallery  and  in  the  adjacent  dungeons,  there  is  not 
accommodation  for  more  than  a  third  of  those  who 
might  claim  admittance  as  members  of  the  metropolitan 
Press ;  and  but  for  the  fact  that  a  spare  committee-room 
is  placed  at  their  disposal,  it  would  be  frequently  im¬ 
possible  to  perform  the  work  to  be  performed  with 
celerity  or  accuracy.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that, 
even  when  the  Marquis  of  Hartington’s  resolutions  are 
adopted,  there  will  be  some  serious  grievances  to  com¬ 
plain  of,  and  the  English  Press  will  occupy  a  position 
inferior  to  that  occupied  by  the  reporters  in  almost 
every  other  Legislative  Chamber. 

Who  is  the  loser  by  all  this  ?  Well,  of  course,  the 
public  at  large  suffer,  so  far  as  anybody  can  be  said  to 
suffer  from  the  absence  or  curtailment  of  Parliamentary 
reports  ;  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  Press  is  injured  by 
this  treatment.  But  frankly  speaking,  we  think  that 
Parliament  has  more  to  lose  than  the  Press.  Suppose 
that  the  latter  struck  work,  or  went  into  the  sulks ; 
suppose  that  the  editors  of  two  or  three  London  morn¬ 
ing  journals,  wishing  to  obtain  better  accommodation 
for  their  reporting  staff,  said,  “We  shall  ignore  the 
proceedings  at  Westminster ;  we  shall  turn  our  backs 
on  Parliament  for  a  Session.”  One  scarcely  cares  to 
contemplate  the  awful  catastrophe  which  might  ensue 
if  this  resolution  were  adhered  to.  The  House  unre¬ 
ported  and  sitting  in  obscurity,  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  reported  and  sitting  in  the  public  eye  and  in 
a  blaze  of  fame,  who  can  say  whether  the  latter  might 
not  overshadow  the  former,  carry  the  day,  and  become 
in  popular  estimation  the  more  important  body 
of  the  two  ?  The  provinces  would  forget  the 
existence  of  the  Collective  Wisdom ;  and  we  might 
see  an  energetic  noisy  town  council,  well  adver¬ 
tised  and  fully  reported  by  the  local  Press,  acquir¬ 
ing  far  more  ascendancy  in  distant  counties  than  the 
House  of  Commons.  At  all  events,  the  moment  that 
the  House  ceases  to  be  reported  fully,  it  would  forfeit 
some  of  its  chief  functions.  It  would  cease  to  be  what, 
with  all  its  faults  and  deficiencies,  it  now  is — the  great 
political  educator  of  the  country,  the  school  of  debate 
in  which  nublic  opinion  is  formed.  And  what  institu¬ 
tion  would  take  the  abandoned  position?  Of  course, 
there  could  be  but  one — the  Press — which  would  at 
once  acquire  totally  new  influence  over  public  opinion. 

That  the  English  Press  could  always  subsist,  as  it 
does  for  more  than  six  months  in  the  year,  without  the 
attraction  of  Parliamentary  debates  in  its  columns,  may 
be  taken  for  granted ;  but,  in  no  paradoxical  spirit,  we 
may  moot  the  question  whether  practically  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  representative  government  to  subsist  in  this 
country  without  that  publicity  which  the  Press  can 
alone  give.  Every  subject  must  be  made  habitually 
aware  of  the  existence  and  proceedings  of  Parliament,  if 


that  feeling  of  respect  with  which  the  House  of  Commons 
is  universally  regarded  is  to  continue.  Advertising,  if 
the  plain  truth  must  be  told,  cannot  be  neglect 
in  these  days  any  more  in  politics  than  in  trade.  People 
must  be  daily  reminded  of  the  House,  its  sayings,  doings, 
and  affairs,  or,  depend  upon  it,  they  will  cease  to  view  it 
as  the  most  important  of  all  assemblies.  It  must  lose  its 
representative  character  somewhat  if  it  is  shrouded  in 
obscurity ;  and  an  enemy  of  Parliamentary  government 
could  take  no  more  efficacious  means  of  injuring  it  than 
by  forbidding  or  impeding  the  publication  of  full  and 
accurate  reports  of  the  debates. 

Without,  however,  committing  ourselves  to  the  start- 
ling  doctrine  that  the  existence  and  continuance  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  government  in  England  are  dependent  upon 
the  will  and  enterprise  of  the  penny  Press,  we  may  re¬ 
mind  sticklers  for  Parliamentary  dignity  and  etiquette 
of  some  circumstances  which  may  convince  them 
they  cannot  afford  to  treat  the  Press  with  coldness  or 
rudeness.  Three-fourths  of  what  is  done  in  the  House 
is  not  intrinsically  interesting.  Parliamentary  talk  is 
not,  as  a  rule,  in  the  newspaper  mart,  a  very  saleable 
article.  What  is  even  a  great  ministerial  measure, 
introduced  with  blast  of  trumpets  and  beat  of 
drum,  in  the  eyes  of  nine  out  of  ten  readers,  if 
compared  with  a  good  murder,  all  gore  and  scandal  ? 
The  incidents  of  a  stirring  debate,  in  which  all  the  chief 
orators  of  Parliament  have  figured,  are  inferior  in  popu¬ 
lar  interest  to  the  romantic  details  of  an  action  for  breach 
of  promise  or  a  running-down  case  diversified  by  a  comic 
witness  or  a  chaffing  omnibus  driver.  “We  do  not 
draw  like  him,”  said  an  eminent  statesman  sorrowfully, 
if  not  enviously,  of  a  crowd  assembled  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  Claimant ;  and  it  is  true  Parliamentary  proce^- 
ings  do  not  “  draw.”  They  are  intrinsically  not  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  majority  of  newspaper  readers.  The  impor¬ 
tance  at  length  assigned  to  them  by  the  metroTOlitan 
Press  is  due  more  to  tradition  or  etiquette  rather  man  to 
commercial  dictates ;  and  this  tradition  might  be  easily 
shaken,  and  in  fact  we  are  not  sure  that  it  is  not  sensibly 
impaired  already.  In  the  present  condition  of  journal¬ 
ism  it  is  not  safe  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  treat  its 
representatives  as  eavesdroppers  and  spies. 


THE  CLOISTERS  BILL  AT  BERLIN. 

That  three  centuries  and  a  half  after  that  great  re¬ 
ligious,  social,  and  political  movement  in  which  Luther 
and  Hutten,  Thomas  Munzer,  Hipler,  and  Florian  Geyer 
played  a  conspicuous  part,  it  should  be  necessary,  even  m 
Northern  Germany,  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  the  Aboli¬ 
tion  of  Cloisters,  is  a  fact  which  fully  brings  home  to 
us  the  slow  advance  of  reason  and  enlightenment.  Per¬ 
haps  our  astonishment  will  be  mitigated — or,  if  we  look 
at  it  from  another  point  of  view,  largely  increased — 
when  we  see  that,  in  this  country  also,  so  moderate  a 
proposal  as  was  contained  in  a  Bill  for  the  Inspection  of 
Monastic  and  Conventual  Institutions,  has  again  been 
smothered  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  previous 
count-out. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  write  a  satire  with  such  instances 
of  human  progress  before  us.  We  must  actually  turn 
to  Italy  and  Spain  in  order  to  get  some  comfort  in  this 
monkish  question.  In  Italy  the  fortresses  of  clerical 
ignorance,  sloth,  and  sometimes  of  downright  vice,  have 
been  abolished  by  legal  decree.  In  Spain,  where  since 
1834  repeated  popular  risings  in  an  anti-clerical  sense 
have  taken  place,  cloisters  are  also  destined  by  law  to 
gradual  extinction.  It  is  true  the  Young  Hopeful,  who 
recently  appointed  the  Virgin  Mary  to  the  post  of 
Captain- General  of  Valencia,  tries  his  worst  to  undo  all 
the  conquests  of  freedom  over  the  Popish  system. 
more  recklessly,  however,  he  proceeds  in  this  path  of 
reaction,  the  sooner  will  the  day  of  retribution  come  for 
him  and  for  those  who  pull  the  strings  of  this  royal 
stripling-puppet.  His  exit  will  then  probably  be  at¬ 
tended  by  that  of  the  last  monk  and  nun. 

In  Germany,  in  spite  of  all  that  we  hear  of  the 
alleged  fierceness  of  the  Church  struggle,  it  took  rather 
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much  time  before  the  leading  statesman  could  be  brought 
to  grapple  with  the  monastic  question.  We  have  main- 
tained  (m  several  occasions  that  in  this  contest  with  the 
Papacy  he  and  the  King-Emperor  have  by  no  means 
been  leaders  from  the  beginning.  On  the  contrary, 
they  formerly  rather  curried  fe-vour  with  the  Ultramon- 
tanes.  It  was  only  when  the  Papacy  came  out  as  the 
foe  of  the  newly  formed  Empire  that  they  defended 
themselves  as  best  they  could.  There  was  no  foregone 
conclusion  with  them.  They  simply  acted  from  neces¬ 
sity.  In  tl^is  way  they  were  gradually  brought  nearer 
to  the  advanced  Liberal  current  of  thought,  which  all 
along  had  been  bent  upon  sweeping  away  the  antiquated 
privileges  and  institutions  of  the  Roman  Church. 

^  This  description  of  ours  of  the  real  state  of  things — 
sometimes  contested  by  the  friends  as  well  as  by  the 
enemies  of  German  Church  policy — received  a  remark¬ 
able  conhrmation  by  an  avowal  forced  a  few  days  since 
upon  the  NorddeuUche  Zeiiung^  Prince  Bismarck’s  per¬ 
sonal  organ.  In  reply  to  a  positive  assertion  made  at 
Rome  by  the  Papal  press,  the  Berlin  journal  had  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that,  so  late  as  1871,  Prince  Bismarck  had 
asked  the  Pope’s  good  offices  for  the  object  of  bringing 
about  peace  with  France  !  It  was  a  step  for  which  we  i 
entertain  the  least  possible  admiration.  Some  will 
probably  even  ask  how  on  earth  it  could  bo  expected 
that  the  Holy  Father  should  be  able  to  exercise  any  in¬ 
fluence  with  the  then  Government  of  M.  Gambetta  ?  To 
this  it  might  be  replied  that,  under  Gambetta,  a  great 
number  of  Imperialist,  Orleanist,  and  Legitimist 
generals — even  Ultramontane  champions  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  like  Cathelineau — were  serving ;  and  that  it  was 
perhaps  hoped  the  Pope’s  influence  with  them  would  be 
sufficient  to  make  Gambetta  yield.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  underhand  negotiation  failed.  At  all  events,  the 
occurrence  which  has  now  come  to  light  is  a  proof  that 
the  Government  of  King  William  had  not  set  out  then 
with  a  plan  of  campaign  against  the  Roman  Church,  in 
spite  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Pope’s  personal  infalli¬ 
bility,  which  almost  coincided  with  the  French  declara¬ 
tion  of  war,  in  July  1870. 

It  was  in  self-defence  that  the  Prussian  and  German 
Government  gradually  framed  a  series  of  measures  to 
which  the  far  more  advanced  Liberal  opinion,  including 
Radical  Progressists  like  Professor  Virchow,  readily 
gave  its  support.  The  hope  of  Liberals  always  was, 
that  the  “  logic  of  events  ”  would  compel  Government 
to  proceed  step  by  step  towards  disendowment  and  dis¬ 
establishment.  Now,  though  events  are  not  invariably 
logical,  they  did  their  best,  in  this  instance,  to  merit  the 
honourable  appellation.  Still,  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
owing  to  those  hesitations  in  the  “  highest  sphere  ”  to 
which  we  recently  alluded  when  discussing  the  question 
as  to  whether  war  is  in  sight,  the  Logic  of  Events 
has  sometimes  had  to  undergo  a  hard  struggle  for 
^existence.  It  is  even  so  at  the  moment  we  pen 
these  observations.  The  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of 
Cloisters,  and  for  the  Dissolution  of  Religious  Orders 
connected  with  the  Jesuit  Fraternity,  has  been 
for  many  weeks  in  the  hands  of  the  King- 
Emperor,  but  his  long-expected  signature  is  yet  wanting. 
The  Prussian  Cabinet  has  fully  discussed  the  measure, 
and  adopted  its  principles  and  provisions.  A  public 
announcement  has,  moreover,  gone  forth  that  the  Bill 
would  presently  be  laid  before  the  House  of  Deputies. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Monarch  left  for  Wiesbaden, 
taking  with  him  the  draft  of  the  measure.  Up  to  the 
moment  we  write  his  name,  has  not  been  appended  ! 

,  It  is  no  secret  that  great  attempts  are  being  made  to 
mduce  him  to  withhold  his  approval.  Romanist  as  well 
as  ultra-orthodox  Protestant  intrigues  are  at  work ; 
both  acting  through  channels  which,  at  a  first  glance, 
®%ht  not  be  suspected  of  serving  for  such  a  purpose. 

I  he  circle  of  Court  ladies  round  the  Empress 
Augusta  is  also  stated  to  be  active  in  th^  matter, 
f^ong  the  Ultramontanes,  the  parole  of  the  moment 

to  feign  a  desire  for  reconciliation.  The  recent  ex- 
preswon  of  the  Prussian  Premier,  that  he  “  was  ready 
or  the  restoration  of  friendly  relations  as  soon  as  there 
'^cre  a  peaceful  Pope,”  was  clearly  used  with  an  in¬ 


tention  of  counteracting  this  new  Romanist  manoeuvre^ 
as  well  as  securing  more  firmly  the  support  of  the 
Cloisters  Bill  by  the  Old  Conservatives,  who  wer® 
hitherto  opposed  to  the  German  Church  policy.  The 
King-Emperor’s  resolution  had  to  bo  fortified  by  holding 
before  him  the  prospect  of  a  restoration  of  peace.  The 
semi-official  PTovinziaUCorreepondenz  now  says  that 
”  peace  can  only  bo  obtained  when  the  State  shall  bo 
fully  armed  with  the  necessary  means  for  resisting 
clerical  encroachments  and  protecting  the  liberty  of 
conscience.”  Such  is  the  unsettled  and  apparently 
uncertain  condition  of  affairs  at  the  present  moment. 

Do  vve  fear,  on  that  acconnt,*that  the  Cloisters  and 
Religious  Orders  Bill  will  be  killed  before  its  birth  P 
We  entertain  no  such  apprehension.  The  King-Em¬ 
peror  halts  and  hesitates  ;  out  he  will  have  to  cross  the 
fence  in  spite  of  his  temporary  doubts.  If  we  are  rightly 
informed,  he  has  asked,  since  his  stay  at  Wiesbaden,  for 
additional  data  whereby  to  judge  of  the  necessity  of  the 
measure.  These  data  have  been  furnished  to  him  ;  his 
information  is  now  complete.  We  may  bring  to  recol¬ 
lection  here  that,  in  the  autumn  of  1873,  there  was  a 
similar  complicated  situation  in  reference  to  the  Civil 
Marriage  Bill.  At  that  time,  also,  the  most  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  rumours,  concerning  contrary  influences  at  Court, 
kept  the  public  mind  in  suspense.  Finally,  the  monarch 
felt  compelled  to  gpve  his  assent. 

We  have  fully  the  same  hope  in  the  case  at  issue. 
That  among  the  Liberal,  Progressist,  and  Democratic 
parties  the  abolition  of  the  Cloisters,  and  the  dissolution 
of  the  Fraternities  connected  with  the  Jesuit  Order,  is 
strongly  desired,  is  a  fact  beyond  question.  Unless  an 
utterly  unforeseen  incident  occurs — which  we  are  far 
from  apprehending — the  King’s  signature  may,  in  our 
opinion,  soon  be  expected  from  Wiesbaden.  We  do  not 
attach  credence  to  the  predictions  of  those  who  think 
the  present  session  of  the  Prussian  Parliament  will  pass 
without  the  introduction  of  the  BiU.  The  mind  of  the 
nation  is  made  up  as  to  the  necessity  of  doing  away 
with  the  closely  walled-up  abodes  of  religious  lunacy,  in 
which  sometimes  foul  and  criminal  deeds  have  been  com¬ 
mitted,  unsuspected  by  the  eye  of  the  law.  All  the  soft 
strains  which  the  Ultramontane  leaders  suddenly  intone 
from  their  pastoral  pipe  will  be  of  no  avail.  These  are 
the  very  same  men  who,  up  to  a  few  days  since, 
threatened  Germany  with  a  new  Thirty  Years*  War? 
Their  present  meekness  is  a  deception.  Their  wolvish 
aims  have  still  to  bo  fought  against. 

Karl  Blind. 


SANITARY  EDUCATION. 

Somewhere  in  South  Kensington  there  used  to  be,  some  six 
months  ago,  and  we  believe  indeed  there  still  exists,  a  certain 
**  National  Training  School  of  Cookery,”  where  Lady  Barker 
and  Mr.  Buckmaster  are  supposed  to  teach  young  ladies  to 
cook  omelettes  and  stew  shin  of  beef.  Mr.  Buckmaster, 
unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  is  even  more  profound  as  a 
chemist  than  as  a  cook ;  while  Lady  Barker,  as  her  works  in¬ 
contestably  demonstrate,  is  equally  profound  on  all  subjects 
alike.  This  being  sc,  it  would  be  perhaps  as  well,  as  soon  as 
the  young  ladies  are  tired  of  playing  at  cookeiy  and  weary  of 
the  omelette  and  the  shin  of  beef,  if  Lady  Barker  and  Mr. 
Buckmaster  were  to  turn  their  joint  abilities  to  lecturing  upon 
Sanitary  Science — a  subject  at  least  as  important  as  Ciwkery, 
and  allowing  far  ampler  scope  for  those  long  words  which  are 
Mr.  Buckmaster's  most  amiable  weakness,  and  those  airy 
generalisations  which  "give  Lady  Barker’s  style  its  especial 
charm.  Now  that  the  hot  weather  is  coming  on  a  series 
of  lectures  on  drains  and  water-supply  would  be  not  only 
more  interesting  but  more  valuable  than  practical  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  the  cooking  of  omelettes ;  and  there  is  plenty  of  room 
at  South  Kensington  for  any  number  of  mKlels,  plans,  and 
diagrams  which  might  be  found  necessary  for  such  a  course. 
Supposing  such  a  series  of  lectures  commenced,  wo  cannot 
possibly  imagine  a  better  text-book  for  it,  during  the  week 
which  it  would  take  Lady  Barker  to  write  one  of  her  own, 
than  the  recent  report  of  I)r.  Simon  t  >  the  Local  Government 
Board.  Dr.  Simon  begins  by  pointing  out  that  when  wo  pass 
a  Public  Health  Act,  and  constitute  district  sanitary  authcH 
rities,  wo  tacitly  assume  that  a  certain  amount  of  disease  is 
preventible.  \ve  are  in  the  bahit,  no  doubt,  of  tacitly  assum¬ 
ing  a  very  great  many  things,  as,  for  instance,  that  England 
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occasion  shall  arise  for  repressing  or  preventing  dis-  j 
order,  Mr.  Speaker  may  direct  their  exclusion  from  any 
part  of  the  House” — a  rule  also  unobjectionable. 
Finally,  adopting  Mr.  Dillwyn’s  motion,  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  proposes  that  strangers  shall  not  be  liable 
to  be  turned  out  of  the  House  unless  in  accordance 
with  a  resolution  of  which  notice  shall  have  been  given. 
No  amendment  or  debate  upon  such  a  motion  will 
be  permitted,  and  probably  this  third  rule  will  satisfy 
almost  all  legitimate  demands.  A  dangerous  weaj^n 
will  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  certain  Hibernian 
Members  who  are  no  more  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
power  of  clearing  the  House  than  their  constituents  are 
fit,  according  to  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  to  be  en¬ 
trusted  with  fowling-pieces  or  revolvers. 

We  presume  that  no  one  will  assert  that  journalism 
is  at  present  treated  by  Parliament  according  to  its 
deserts.  Its  members  are  not,  as  is  the  case  in  almost 
every  European  Parliament,  accommodated  with  seats 
at  a  table  in  the  interior  of  the  House,  and  within  ear¬ 
shot  of  all  speakers.  They  are  not  recognised  by  the 
House.  They  are  liable  to  be  expelled  at  the  bidding  of 
every  Member  in  a  state  of  after-dinner  excitement. 
The  region  allotted  to  them  is  dark,  dingy,  and  incom¬ 
modious — kennels  into  which  the  light  of  day  does  not 
penetrate.  On  the  knifeboard  known  as  the  Reporters* 
Gallery  and  in  the  adjacent  dungeons,  there  is  not 
accommodation  for  more  than  a  third  of  those  who 
might  claim  admittance  as  members  of  the  metropolitan 
Press ;  and  but  for  the  fact  that  a  spare  committee-room 
is  placed  at  their  disposal,  it  would  be  frequently  im¬ 
possible  to  perform  the  work  to  be  performed  with 
celerity  or  accuracy.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that, 
even  when  the  Marquis  of  Hartington’s  resolutions  are 
adopted,  there  will  be  some  serious  grievances  to  com¬ 
plain  of,  and  the  English  Press  will  occupy  a  position 
inferior  to  that  occupied  by  the  reporters  in  almost 
every  other  Legislative  Chamber. 

Who  is  the  loser  by  all  this  ?  Well,  of  course,  the 
public  at  large  suffer,  so  far  as  anybody  can  be  said  to 
suffer  from  the  absence  or  curtailment  of  Parliamentary 
reports  ;  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  Press  is  injured  by 
this  treatment.  But  frankly  speaking,  we  think  that 
Parliament  has  more  to  lose  than  the  Press.  Suppose 
that  the  latter  struck  work,  or  went  into  the  sulks ; 
suppose  that  the  editors  of  two  or  three  London  morn¬ 
ing  journals,  wishing  to  obtain  better  accommodation 
for  their  reporting  staff,  said,  **We  shall  ignore  the 
proceedings  at  Westminster ;  we  shall  turn  our  backs 
on  Parliament  for  a  Session.’*  One  scarcely  cares  to 
contemplate  the  awful  catastrophe  which  might  ensue 
if  this  resolution  were  adhered  to.  The  House  unre¬ 
ported  and  sitting  in  obscurity,  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  W orks  reported  and  sitting  in  the  public  eye  and  in 
a  blaze  of  fame,  who  can  say  whether  the  latter  might 
not  overshadow  the  former,  carry  the  day,  and  become 
in  popular  estimation  the  more  important  body 
of  the  two  ?  The  provinces  would  forget  the 
existence  of  the  Collective  Wisdom ;  and  we  might 
see  an  energetic  noisy  town  council,  well  adver¬ 
tised  and  fully  reported  by  the  local  Press,  acquir¬ 
ing  far  more  ascendancy  in  distant  counties  than  the 
House  of  Commons.  At  all  events,  the  moment  that 
the  House  ceases  to  be  reported  fully,  it  would  forfeit 
some  of  its  chief  functions.  It  would  cease  to  be  what, 
with  all  its  faults  and  deficiencies,  it  now  is — the  great 
political  educator  of  the  country,  the  school  of  debate 
in  which  public  opinion  is  formed.  And  what  institu¬ 
tion  would  take  the  abandoned  position  ?  Of  course, 
there  could  be  but  one — the  Press — which  would  at 
once  acquire  totally  new  influence  over  public  opinion. 

That  the  English  Press  could  always  subsist,  as  it 
docs  for  more  than  six  months  in  the  year,  without  the 
attraction  of  Parliamentary  debates  in  its  columns,  may 
be  taken  for  granted  ;  but,  in  no  paradoxical  spirit,  we 
may  moot  the  question  whether  practically  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  representative  government  to  subsist  in  this 
country  without  that  publicity  which  the  Press  can 
alone  give.  Every  subject  must  be  made  habitually 
aware  of  the  existence  and  proceedings  of  Parliament,  if 


that  feeling  of  respect  with  which  the  House  of  Commons 
is  universally  regarded  is  to  continue.  Advertising  if 
the  plain  truth  must  be  told,  cannot  be  neglect 
in  these  days  any  more  in  politics  than  in  trade.  People 
must  be  daily  reminded  of  the  House,  its  sayings,  doings, 
and  affairs,  or,  depend  upon  it,  they  will  cease  to  view  it 
as  the  most  important  of  all  assemblies.  It  must  lose  its 
representative  character  somewhat  if  it  is  shrouded  in 
olwcurity ;  and  an  enemy  of  Parliamentary  government 
could  take  no  more  efficacious  means  of  injuring  it  than 
by  forbidding  or  impeding  the  publication  of  full  and 
accurate  reports  of  the  debates. 

Without,  however,  committing  ourselves  to  the  start- 
ling  doctrine  that  the  existence  and  continuance  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  government  in  England  are  dependent  upon 
the  will  and  enterprise  of  the  penny  Press,  we  may  re¬ 
mind  sticklers  for  Parliamentary  digpiity  and  etiquette 
of  some  circumstances  which  may  convince  them  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  treat  the  Press  with  coldness  or 
rudeness.  Three-fourths  of  what  is  done  in  the  House 
is  not  intrinsically  interesting.  Parliamentary  talk  is 
not,  as  a  rule,  in  the  newspaper  mart,  a  very  saleable 
article.  What  is  even  a  great  ministerial  measure, 
introduced  with  blast  of  trumpets  and  beat  of 
drum,  in  the  eyes  of  nine  out  of  ten  readers,  if 
compared  with  a  good  murder,  all  gore  and  scandal  ? 
The  incidents  of  a  stirring  debate,  in  which  all  the  chief 
orators  of  Parliament  have  figured,  are  inferior  in  popu¬ 
lar  interest  to  the  romantic  details  of  an  action  for  breach 
of  promise  or  a  running-down  case  diversified  by  a  comic 
witness  or  a  chaffing  omnibus  driver.  “We  do  not 
draw  like  him,”  said  an  eminent  statesman  sorrowfully, 
if  not  enviously,  of  a  crowd  assembled  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  Claimant ;  and  it  is  true  Parliamentary  proce^- 
ings  do  not  “  draw.”  They  are  intrinsically  not  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  majority  of  newspaper  readers.  The  impor¬ 
tance  at  length  assigned  to  them  by  the  metropolitan 
Press  is  due  more  to  tradition  or  etiquette  rather  than  to 
commercial  dictates ;  and  this  tradition  might  be  easily 
shaken,  and  in  fact  we  are  not  sure  that  it  is  not  sensibly 
impaired  already.  In  the  present  condition  of  journal¬ 
ism  it  is  not  safe  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  treat  its 
representatives  as  eavesdroppers  and  spies. 


THE  CLOISTERS  BILL  AT  BERLIN. 

That  three  centuries  and  a  half  after  that  great  re¬ 
ligious,  social,  and  political  movement  in  which  Luther 
and  Hutten,  Thomas  Miinzer,  Hipler,  and  Florian  Qeyer 
played  a  conspicuous  part,  it  should  be  necessary,  even  m 
Northern  Germany,  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  the  Aboli¬ 
tion  of  Cloisters,  is  a  fact  which  fully  brings  home  to 
us  the  slow  advance  of  reason  and  enlightenment.  Per¬ 
haps  our  astonishment  will  be  mitigated — or,  if  we  look 
at  it  from  another  point  of  view,  largely  increased — 
when  we  see  that,  in  this  country  also,  so  moderate  a 
proposal  as  was  contained  in  a  Bill  for  the  Inspection  of 
Monastic  and  Conventual  Institutions,  has  again  been 
smothered  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  previous 
count-out. 

'  It  is  difficult  not  to  write  a  satire  with  such  instances 
of  human  progress  before  us.  We  must  actually  turn 
to  Italy  and  Spain  in  order  to  get  some  comfort  in  this 
monkish  question.  In  Italy  the  fortresses  of  clerical 
ignorance,  sloth,  and  sometimes  of  downright  vice,  have 
been  abolished  by  legal  decree.  In  Spain,  where  since 
1834  repeated  popular  risings  in  an  anti-clerical  sense 
have  taken  place,  cloisters  are  also  destined  by  law  to 
gradual  extinction.  It  is  true  the  Young  Hopeful,  who 
recently  appointed  the  Virgin  Mary  to  the  post  of 
Captain-General  of  Valencia,  tries  his  worst  to  undo  all 
the  conquests  of  freedom  over  the  Popish  system.  The 
more  recklessly,  however,  he  proceeds  in  this  path  of 
reaction,  the  sooner  will  the  day  of  retribution  come  for 
him  and  for  those  who  pull  the  strings  of  this  royal 
stripling-puppet.  His  exit  will  then  probably  be  at¬ 
tended  by  that  of  the  last  monk  and  nun. 

In  Germany,  in  spite  of  all  that  we  hear  of  the 
alleged  fierceness  of  the  Church  struggle,  it  took  rather 
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much  tini6  before  the  leftdin^  statesmaii  could  be  brought  tention  of  counteracting'  this  new  Romanist  manoeuvre^ 
to  grappl®  monastic  question.  We  have  main-  as  well  as  securing  more  firmly  the  support  of  the 

tained  <ni  several  occasions  that  in  this  contest  with  the  Cloisters  Bill  by  the  Old  Conservatives,  who  were 
Papacy  he  and  the  King-Emperor  have  by  no  means  hitherto  opposed  to  the  German  Church  policy.  The 
been  leaders  from  the  beginning.  On  the  contrary,  King-Emperor’s  resolution  had  to  be  fortified  by  holding 
they  formerly  rather  curried  fikvour  with  the  Ultramon-  before  him  the  prospect  of  a  restoration  of  peace.  The 
ianes.  It  was  only  when  the  Papacy  came  out  as  the  semi-official  Provinzial-Correspondenz  now  says  that 


foe  of  the  newly  formed  Empire  that  they  defended 
themselves  as  best  they  could.  There  was  no  foregone 
conclusion  with  them.  They  simply  acted  from  neces- 
sitv.  In  this  way  they  were  gradually  brought  nearer 


“  peace  can  only  bo  obtained  when  the  State  shall  be 
fully  armed  with  the  necessary  means  for  resisting 
clerical  encroachments  and  protecting  the  liberty  of 
conscience.”  Such  is  the  unsettled  and  apparently 


to  the  advanced  Liberal  current  of  thought,  which  all  uncertain  condition  of  affairs  at  the  present  moment, 
along  had  been  bent  upon  sweeping  away  the  antiquated  Do  we  fear,  on  that  account, ‘that  the  Cloisters  and 
privileges  and  institutions  of  the  Roman  Church.  Religious  Orders  Bill  will  be  killed  before  its  birth  ? 

This  description  of  ours  of  the  real  state  of  things —  We  entertain  no  such  apprehension.  The  King-Em- 
sometimes  contested  by  the  friends  us  well  as  by  the  peror  halts  and  hesitates  ;  but  he  will  have  to  cross  the 
enemies  of  German  Church  policy — received  a  remark-  fence  in  spite  of  his  temporary  doubts.  If  we  are  rightly 
able  confirmation  by  an  avowal  forced  a  few  days  since  informed,  he  has  asked,  since  his  stay  at  Wiesbaden,  for 
upon  the  NorddeuUclie  Zeltung^  Prince  Bismarck’s  per-  additional  data  whereby  to  judge  of  the  necessity  of  the 
sonal  organ.  In  reply  to  a  positive  assertion  made  at  measure.  These  data  have  been  furnished  to  him  ;  his 
Rome  by  the  Papal  press,  the  Berlin  journal  had  to  ac-  information  is  now  complete.  We  may  bring  to  recol- 
knowledge  that,  so  late  as  1871,  Prince  Bismarck  had  lection  here  that,  in  the  autumn  of  1873,  there  was  a 
asked  the  Pope’s  good  offices  for  the  object  of  bringing  similar  complicated  situation  in  reference  to  the  Civil 
about  peace  with  Franco  !  It  was  a  step  for  which  we  Marriage  Bill.  At  that  time,  also,  the  most  unsatisfac- 
entertain  the  least  possible  admiration.  Some  will  tory  rumours,  concerning  contrary  influences  at  Court, 
probably  even  ask  how  on  earth  it  could  bo  expected  kept  the  public  mind  in  suspense.  Finally,  the  monarch 
that  the  Holy  Father  should  be  able  to  exercise  any  in-  felt  compelled  to  give  his  assent. 

flaence  with  the  then  Government  of  3if.  Gambetta  ?  To  We  have  fully  the  same  hope  in  the  case  at  issue, 
this  it  might  be  replied  that,  under  Gambetta,  a  great  That  among  the  Liberal,  Progressist,  and  Democratic 
number  of  Imperialist,  Orleanist,  and  Legitimist  parties  the  abolition  of  the  Cloisters,  and  the  dissolution 


generals — even  Ultramontane  champions  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  like  Cath41ineau — were  serving ;  and  that  it  was 
perhaps  hoped  the  Pope’s  influence  with  them  would  be 
sufficient  to  make  Gambetta  yield.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  underhand  negotiation  failed.  At  all  events,  the 
occurrence  which  has  now  come  to  light  is  a  proof  that 
the  Government  of  King  William  had  not  set  out  then 
with  a  plan  of  campaign  against  the  Roman  Church,  in 
spite  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Pope’s  personal  infalli- 


of  the  Fraternities  connected  with  the  Jesuit  Order,  is 
strongly  desired,  is  a  fact  beyond  question.  Unless  an 
utterly  unforeseen  incident  occurs — which  we  are  far 
from  apprehending — the  King’s  signature  may,  in  our 
opinion,  soon  be  expected  from  Wiesbaden.  We  do  not 
aUach  credence  to  the  predictions  of  those  who  think 
the  present  session  of  the  Prussian  Parliament  will  pass 
without  the  introduction  of  the  BiH.  The  mind  of  the 
nation  is  made  up  as  to  the  necessity  of  doing  away 


bility,  which  almost  coincided  with  the  French  declara-  with  the  closely  walled-up  abodes  of  religious  lunacy,  in 
tion  of  war,  in  July  1870.  which  sometimes  foul  and  criminal  deeds  have  been  com- 

It  was  in  self-defence  that  the  Prussian  and  German  mitted,  unsuspected  by  the  eye  of  the  law.  All  the  soft 
Government  gradually  framed  a  series  of  measures  to  strains  which  the  Ultramontane  leaders  suddenly  intone 
which  the  far  more  advanced  Liberal  opinion,  including  from  their  pastoral  pipe  will  be  of  no  avail.  These  are 
Radical  Progressists  like  Professor  Virchow,  readily  the  very  same  men  who,  up  to  a  few  days  since, 
gave  its  support.  The  hope  of  Liberals  always  was,  threatened  Germany  with  a  new  Thirty  Years’  Warf 


that  the  “  logic  of  events  ”  would  compel  Government  Their  present  meekness  is  a  deception.  Their  wolvish 


to  proceed  step  by  step  towards  disendowment  and  dis¬ 
establishment.  Now,  though  events  are  not  invariably 
logical,  they  did  their  best,  in  this  instance,  to  merit  the 
honourable  appellation.  Still,  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
owing  to  those  hesitations  in  the  “  highest  sphere  ”  to 
which  we  recently  alluded  when  discussing  the  question 
as  to  whether  war  is  in  sight,  the  Logic  of  Events 
has  sometimes  had  to  undergo  a  hard  struggle  for 
existence.  It  is  even  so  at  the  moment  we  pen 
these  observations.  The  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of 
Cloisters,  and  for  the  Dissolution  of  Religious  Orders 
connected  with  the  Jesuit  Fraternity,  has  been 
for  many  weeks  in  the  hands  of  the  King- 
Emperor,  but  his  long-expected  signature  is  yet  wanting. 
The  Prussian  Cabinet  has  fully  discussed  the  measure, 
and  adopted  its  principles  and  provisions.  A  public 
announcement  has,  moreover,  gone  forth  that  the  Bill 


aims  have  still  to  bo  fought  against. 


Karl  Blind. 


SANITARY  EDUCATION. 

Somewhere  in  South  Kensington  there  used  to  be,  some  six 
months  ago,  and  we  believe  indeed  there  still  exists,  a  certain 
“  National  Training  School  of  Cookery,”  where  Lady  Barker 
and  Mr.  Buckmaster  are  supposed  to  teach  young  ladies  to 
cook  omelettes  and  stew  shin  of  beef.  Mr.  Buckmaster,  • 
unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  is  even  more  profound  as  a 
chemist  than  as  a  cook ;  while  Lady  Barker,  as  her  works  in¬ 
contestably  demonstrate,  is  equally  profound  on  all  subjects 
alike.  This  being  sc,  it  woulu  be  perhaps  as  well,  as  soon  as 
the  young  ladies  are  tired  of  playing  at  C(K)keiT  and  weary  of 
the  omelette  and  the  shin  of  beef,  if  Lady  Barker  and  Mr. 
Buckmaster  were  to  turn  their  joint  abilities  to  lecturing  upon 
Sanitary  Science — a  subject  at  least  as  important  as  cookeiy, 


Would  presently  be  laid  before  the  House  of  Deputies.  ®°d  allowing  far  ampler  scope  for  those  long  words  which  are 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Monarch  left  for  Wiesbaden,  Mr.  Buckmaster’s  most  amiabk  weakness,  and  those  awr 

aking  with  him  the  draft  of  the  measure.  Up  to  the  gonemHsatjons  In  TSm 

momoTtf  nraa  1- *  1.  j.  1-  j  j  I  charffi.  Now  that  the  hot  weather  is  coming  on  a  senes 

moment  we  write  his  name,  has  not  been  appended  !  lectures  on  drains  and  water-supply  would  be  not  only 

ind  **  attempts  are  being  made  to  interesting  but  more  valuable  than  practical  demonstra- 

ihauce  him  to  withhold  his  approval.  Romanist  as  well  tions  in  the  cooking  of  omelettes ;  and  there  is  plenty  of  room 
J*  jR*^prtihodox  Protestant  intrigues  are  at  work ;  at  South  Kensington  for  any  number  of  m  xlels,  plans,  and 
both  acting  through  channels  which,  at  a  first  glance,  diagrams  which  might  be  found  necessary  for  such  a  courae. 
®^ht  not  be  suspected  of  serving  for  such  a  purpose.  Supposing  such  a  series  of  lecture  commenced,  we  cannot 
The  circle  of  Court  ladies  round  the  Em^ess  possibly  imagine  a  better  text-b^k  for  it,  during  the  week 
AngustA.  io  i.  ;i  i.  v  A*  •  which  it  would  take  Lady  Barker  to  write  one  of  her  own, 

ASrth“  ^  ^  h  rh.u  the  recent  report  of  l5r.  Simon  t.  the  LodOovernmeut 

is  ^  P.  Ultramontanes,  the  parole  of  the  moment  begins  by  pointing  out  that  when  we  pass 

»  TO  leign  a  desire  for  reconciliation.  The  recent  ex-  ^  Public  Health  Act,  and  constitute  district  sanitary  autho- 
the  Prussian  Premier,  that  he  **  was  ready  rities,  we  tacitly  assume  that  a  certain  amount  of  disease  is 
the  restoration  of  friendly  relations  as  soon  as  there  preventible.  We  are  in  the  habit,  no  doubt,  of  tacitly  assum- 
a  peaceful  Pope,”  was  clearly  used  with  an  in-  ing  a  very  great  many  things,  as,  for  instance,  that  England 
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sion  enables  local  Huthorities  to  deal  with  persons  who  add 
water  to  milk ;  but  if  dairyman’s  own  drinking-water  is 
permitted  by  local  authorities  to  be  a  fluid  little  better  than 
sewage,  is  it  not  rather  a  reflection  on  those  authorities  th^n 
an  aggravation  of  his  commercial  fraud,  that  he,  only 
meaning  to  dilute  his  milk,  ignorantly  supplies  infecticm 

to  his  customers?”  It  is  - 

ling  to  think  of  typhoid  fever  being* 


expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty,  and  that  district  sanitary 
authorities  would  do  theirs  if  they  only  knew  what  it  wiw,  or 
could  get  I^y  Barker  to  show  them.  Meantime  Dr.  Simon 
puts  what  wo  may  call  his  new  universal  postulate  in  a  some¬ 
what  startling  concrete  shape  by  telling  us  that — “It  is  the 
common  conviction  of  persons  who  have  studied  the  subject 
that  the  deaths  which  we  in  each  year  register  in  this  country 
(now  about  half  a  million  a  year)  are  fully  125,000  more 
numerous  than  they  would  be  if  existing  knowledge  of  the 
chief  causes  of  diseases,  as  affecting  masses  of  population,  were 
reasonably  well  applied  throughout  England.” 

Perhaps  even  people  who  have  not  studied  the  subject  may 
yet  find  themselves  equal  to  understanding  that  it  is  a  bad  thing 
for  solid  sewage  to  find  its  way  into  drinking-water,  or  for  liquid 
manure,  with  a  dash  in  it  of  the  excreta  ot  a  typhoid  patient, 
to  be  mixed  up  with  nursery  milk.  Theoretically,  indeed, 
these  are  truths  which  even  district  sanitary  authorities 
might  presumably  be  expected  to  recognise.  It  is  only  when 
we  come  to  consider  how  habitually  they  are  violated  that 
we  begin  to  understand  Dr,  Simon’s  computation  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty- five  thousand  preventible  deaths  in  each  year. 
Shortly  after  the  Jamaica  massacre  some  ingenious  philan¬ 
thropist  went  to  the  trouble  of  calculating  how  many  miles 
the  unlucky  negroes,  who  were  shot  and  hanged  by  Mr.  Eyre’s 
orders,  would  have  reached  if  they  had  been  arranged,  head  to 
toe,  in  a  straight  line.  It  is  almost  appalling  to  apply  the 
same  kind  of  mathematical  imagination  to  Dr.  Simon’s  figures, 
especially  when  we  consider  how  excessively  simple  and 
obvious  are  tbe  laws  to  the  direct  violation  of  w’hich  all  this 
mortality  is  due.  Of  this  we  could  not  possibly  have  a 
more  instructive  selection  of  instances  than  is  to  be  found 
in  the  special  reports  made  to  Dr.  Simon  by  his  col¬ 
leagues’  and  appended  by  him  to  his  general  ob¬ 
servations.  In  the  West-end  of  London,  for  instance, 
and  more  especiallv  in  the  fashionable  district  of  St. 
George’s,  Hanover  Square,  a  severe  epidemic  of  typhoid 
fever  broke  out  in  the  summer  of  the  year  before  last,  attack¬ 
ing  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  people,  and  killing  about 
thirty.  A  somewhat  careful  inquiry  showed  that  at  a  farm 
near  Oxford  a  patient  bad  died  from  tvphoid  fever,  aud  that 
tbe  slops  and  refuse  from  his  chamber  bad  been  thrown  on  a 
heap  ot  ashes.  Tbe  raip  washed  them  out  of  the  ashes  into 
the  soil,  and  so  the  poison  which  they  contained  percolated 
into  a  well  which  stood  a  few  yards  off.  The  water  from  this 
well  was  used  in  the  dairy,  and  the  milk  from  the  farm  was 
regularly  sent  up  to  a  large  West-end  dairy,  which  supplied  it 
to  its  customers  as  “  nursery  milk.”  The  result  of  course  was 
that  for  some  weeks  this  nursery  milk  was  directly  contami¬ 
nated  with  the  poison  of  typhus,  and  not  only  did  Dr.  Rad- 
clifle  and  Dr.  Power  demonstrably  connect  the  outbreak  of 
fever  in  8t.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  with  the  use  of  this 
e^ecial  milk,  but  thev  have  also  snowed  beyond  all  possibility 
01  reasonable  doubt  that  the  period  of  the  outbreak  in  Lon¬ 
don  exactly  corresponded,  making  due  allowance  for 
latency,  with  that  of  the  pollution  of  the  well  in 
Oxfordshire.  In  a  very  similar  case  at  Moseley  and 
Balsall  Heath,  in  the  suburbs  of  Birmingham,  Dr.  Bal¬ 
lard  found  that  the  specific  poison  of  typhoid  had  leaked  fn>m 
a  privy  in  a  small  and  filthy  court  into  a  couple  of  wells, 
stimding  severally  in  the  premises  of  two  small  dairymen.  It 
is  to  be  presumed  that  these  men  must  in  each  case  have  mixed 
their  milk  with  their  well-water,  for  certainly  typhoid  fever 
was  carried  with  their  milk  into  no  less  than  forty-seven 
families.  One  of  these  families  sent  its  linen  to  wash  at  a 
place  called  Bedley  I^ane — the  typhoid  infected  linen  with  the 
^t,  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  houses  in  Bedley  Lane  are 
ingeniously  constructed  so  that  the  one  common’giitter  is  car¬ 
ried  right  across  the  top  of  the  one  common  well,  and  is 
separated  from  it  by  a  defective  wooden  cover  and  a  layer 

of  an  inch  and  a  half  of  ashes.  It  seems  that  when  it  is 

washing-dav  at  any  one  of  the  cottages  the  gutter  in  question 
leaks  into  the  well  rather  more  than  usual,  and  that  the  well- 
water  comes  up  through  the  pump  actually  white  with  soap¬ 
suds.  The  result  of  course  was  that  the  poison  from  the 
infected  clothes  gradually  found  its  way  into  the  well, 
and  that  before  three  weeks  were  over  typhoid  was 

raging  in  every  one  of  the  five  cottages.  In  like 

manner  at  Arniley,  near  I^eeds,  typhoid  found  its 
way  into  sixty-eight  houses,  attacked  a  hundred  and  seven 
people,  and  killed  eleven.  All  these  houses,  it  seems,  had 
their  milk  from  a  particular  dairyman,  on  whose  premises 
typhoid  fever  had  been  actively  present  for  several  weeks,  and 
whose  well — according  to  Dr.  Ballard’s  report — “  had  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  of  being  polluted  with  buipan  excrement.” 
Tbe  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Armley,  finding  these  facts 
out,  had  the  handle  of  the  pump  chained  up,  and  so  contrived 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  plague.  “  It  is  not  necessary,”  observes 
Dr.  Ballard,  “  that  I  should  point  the  moral  of  this  history,  or 
deduce  from  it  the  warning  that  it  must  convey  to  any 
thoughtful  mind.  The  Adulteration  of  Food  Act  of  last  es- 


certainly  somewhat  start- 
’  . ' — to  use  the  only 

phrase  that  at  all  expresses  the  facts  of  the  case — regularly 
pumped  up  and  served  out  every  morning  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption,  and  of  a  medical  man  actually  bringing  the  death- 
rate  back  to  its  proper  average  by  chaining  up  the  pump- 
handle.  Occasionally,  however,  the  fever  is  actually 
turned  on  with  the  ordinary  water  supply.  At  Sherborne,  for 
instance.  Dr.  Blaxall  found  an  ingenious  arrangement  in  force 
the  effect  of  which  was  that  the  same  pipes  were  filled  for  ona^ 
half  of  the  day  with  fresh  sewer  gas  obtained  direct  from  the 
sewers,  and  for  the  other  half  with  the  ordinary  drinking  water, 
of  the  town ;  and  a  similar  piece  of  engineering  was  discovered 
at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  which  had  effected  its  purpose 
so  completely  that  out  of  sixty- three  persons  resident  in  one 
court,  twelve  were  struck  down  with  typhoid  fever  within  a 
very  few  days  of  one  another. 

Somewhere  in  one  of  Edmond  About’s  stories  a  learned 
savant  travelling  in  India  sends  home  to  his  wife  a  box 
of  cobras  and  a  stoppered  bottle  “  of  the  little  insects 
which  are  comnionly  supposed  to  produce  the  cholera.” 
Singularly  enough,  the  creature  in  question,  or  at  any  rate 
something  vei^  like  it,  appears  to  have  been  actually 
discovered  by  Dr.  Klein,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Brown* 
Institute.  It  is  not  an  insect,  but  a  species  of  plant ;  and 
Dr.  Simon,  who  has  christened  it  “  the  microphyte  of 
enteric  fever”  is  almost  enthusiastic  over  what  he  calls  “an 
ocular  test  of  the  coniagium  in  this  discovery  of  micro¬ 
scopical  forms,  apparently  of  the  lowest  vegetable  life,  mul¬ 
tiplying  to  innumerable  swaims  in  the  intestinal  tissues  of  the 
sick.”  These  “  microphytes,”  it  seems,  are  the  natural  yeast 
or  ferment  to  which  zymotic  diseases  are  due  ;  and  it  is,  as  Dr. 
Simon  suggests,  far  from  pleasant  to  think  of  the  careful 
arrangements  which  we  make  for  effectually  mixing  them 
with  our  drinking-water.  The  moral  of  his  report  would  seem 
to  be  that  milk  is  almost  always  dangerous,  and  water  certainly 
always  unless  it  is  boiled  and  filtered  before  it  is  used  for 
drinking  purposes.  Even  thus,  however,  we  are  exposed  to 
the  insidious  attacks  of  sewer  gas,  which  appears  to  teem  with 
these  unpleasant  microphytes,  and  to  be  constantly  turned  on 
into  our  houses  at  a  system  of  ingeniously-contrived  high 
pressure.  Indeed,  when  we  come  to  look  into  the  details  of 
the  report,  we  see  no  resource  but  to  abandon  ourselves 
to  something  very  like  absolute  despair.  If  we  select,  for 
instance,  a  few  well-known  watering  places,  we  find  that 
Bideford,  according  to  Dr.  Thorne,  suffers  from  scarlatina  and 
typhoid,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  fact  that  it  has  a  “  Local 
Board,”  which  allows  “pollution  of  earth,  air,  and  water  with 
excremental  soakage,”  and — as  if  this  were  not  enough— 
“abundant  other  nuisances.”  At  Eastbourne  (also  under  a 
Local  Board)  the  sewers  are  not  properly  ventilated,  and  the 
drinking-water  is  polluted.  At  Sheerness  (under  a  Local 
Board  again)  Dr.  Buchanan  reports,  “  imperfect  water 
supply,”  and  “  universal  accumulations  of  excrement” 
And  at  Margate — which  is  under  the  sanitary  super¬ 
vision  of  a  Town  Council — the  main  sewer  is*  so 
constructed  as  to  form  a  reservoir  for  accumulated  filth, 
which  the  tide  drives  back  through  the  gratings  into  the 
streets ;  the  rocks  aud  beach  are  covered  with  sewage  slime ; 
and  there  is  an  estimated  extent  of  three  acres  of  cesspools, 
most  of  which  are  under  the  houses,  and  many  so  full  that  in 
rainy  weather  the  sewage  “wells  up  through  the  floors.”  As 
for  the  larger  towns,  such  as  Bolton,  Huddersfield,  Leeds, 
Middlesborough,  and  Wigan,  their  condition  is,  if  only  a  tithe 
of^what  Dr.  Simon  has  to  tell  us  is  correct,  simply  too  awful 
to  be  described.  The  fact  is  that  in  a  densely  populated 
country  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  pure  water  at  all,  and  impo^ 
sible  to  get  it  except  at  a  very  considerable  expense.  The  evil 
will  continue,  and  probably  get  worse  and  worse,  until  ths 
educated  classes  begin  to  see  that  it  is  a  positive  duty  on  their 
part  to  take  an  interest  in  the  details  of  local  self-government. 
As  long  as  the  election  of  the  Local  Board  is  left  entirely  to 
the  small  tradesmen,  whose  one  and  only  idea  is  to  keep  down 
the  rates,  so  long  shall  we  continue  to  have  “microphytes’  in 
our  water,  and  sewer  gas  in  our  houses.  In  the  interval,  and 
until  a  proper  public  spirit  grows  up,  each  household  must 
protect  itself  as  best  it  can.  As  a  rule,  the  ignorance  of  the 
lady  of  the  household  about  the  simplest  sanitary  matters  is 
something  almost  wonderful ;  and  we  cannot  but  think — to 
return  to  the  practical  point  from  which  we  started — that,  in 
spite  of  the  repulsive  nature  of  the  subject,  it  would  be  much 
better  for  ladies  of  fashion  to  hear  a  few  wholesome  and  simple 
truths  about  sewage  and  water  than  to  cook  inferior  omelettes 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  Lady  Barker  and  Mr.  Buckmaster. 
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THE  CAMORRA,  MAFIA,  AND  BRIGANDAGE.  • 

II. — THE  MAFIA. 

_ Durin/ar  the  last  few  months  many  letters  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  English  papers  on  the  subject  of  the  Mafia  in  Sicily. 
Manv  details  have  been  given  of  crimes  and  excesses  com- 
mitt^  by  that  subtle  and  nefarious  association,  but  I  believe 
that  no  accurate  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  respecting  its 
origin  or  its  real  basis  of  action.  In  fact,  the  question  is  an 
enormously  difficult  one ;  Sicilians  themselves  have  numerous 
contradictory  theories  about  it,  and  before  Signor  Villari  could 
dig  out  the  truth  from  the  very  deep  well  in  which  it  lay 
hidden,  he  had  to  wade  through  an  enormous  mass  of  docu¬ 
ments,  and  weigh  and  compare  hundreds  of  vtvd  voce  testi¬ 
monies  all  more  or  less  conflicting.  As  soon  as  one  fact 
seemed  to  be  clearly  ascertained  and  fixed  as  a  trustworthy 
pivot  on  which  one  theory  turned,  another  started  up  to  neu- 
t^ise  its  value.  But  patient  determination  ^adually  evolved 
order  out  of  this  chaos,  and  public  opinion  m  Italy  considers 
Signor  Villari  to  have  succeeded  in  solving  that  intricate 
puzzle — the  law  of  being  of  the  Sicilian  Mafia. 

■  Signor  Villari  has  shown  us  the  birthplace  of  the  Camorra 
amid  the  fever  dens  of  Naples,  and  in  searching  for  the  foun¬ 
tain-head  of  crime  and  of  the  Mafia  in  Sicily  he  has  found 
the  first  in  the  sulphur  mines  of  Northern  Sicily,  the  second 
in  the  agricultural  conditions  of  the  whole  island.  In  some 
parts  of  Sicily,  in  the  provinces  of  Catania  and  Syracuse  for 
mstauce,  there  is  little  crime ;  one  may  go  about  in  safety 
loaded  with  gold,  but  in  the  mining  districts  of  Qirgenti  and 
Caltanisetta  there  is  no  security  for  either  life  or  property. 

And  excepting  agriculture  these  sulphur  works  are  the 
most  important  branch  of  industry  in  the  island,  and  employ 
many  tens  of  thousands  of  labourers  of  both  sexes  and  of 
eTeiy  age. 

Signor  Villari  gives  a  terrible  picture  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  mines  are  worked. 

There  is  (he  says)  an  iniquitous  neglect  of  the  commonest  pre¬ 
cautions  for  the  safety  of  the  miners ;  there  are  frequent  explosions 
of  fire-damp  ;  the  galleries  are  continually  falling  in,  either  because 
badly  built,  or  because  the  contractor  has  shaved  away  the  sup¬ 
porting  pillars  to  obtain  more  of  the  mineral.  But  worse  than  all 
this  are  the  cruel,  incredibly  cruel,  sufferings  to  which  the  wretched 
creatures  who  work  in  these  mines  are  daily  exposed.  There  are 
no  shafts  ;  the  only  way  into  the  mines  is  down  steep  inclines  and 
rough  steps  cut  out  in  the  friable  and  often  dripping  rock.  Up  and 
down  these  from  morning  to  night  go  hundreds  and  hundr^s  of 
nnhappy  children.  At  the  bottom  of  the  mine  the  baskets  they 
carry  on  their  backs  are  piled  up  uith  sulphur  blocks,  and  thus 
lo^ed  the  poor  little  victims  have  to  struggle  up  to  the  pit’s  mouth, 
slipping  and  sliding  at  every  step  on  the  ste+'p,  slippery  soil,  in 
constant  danger  of  failing  down  'to  the  bottom  and  breaking  their 
necks. 

The  bigger  children  reach  the  top  groaning  piteously,  the  little 
ones  sobbing  and  crying.  It  is  well  known,  and  has  been  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  repeated,  that  this  cruel  labour  causes  wholesale 
destruction  of  life,  and  those  who  do  not  actually  die  of  it  are 
maimed,  deformed,  and  diseased  for  the  rest  of  their  days.  Statis¬ 
tics  have'  proved  this  over  and  over  again.  The  Milan  Economic 
Congress,  the  Deputies  Di  Cesar6  and  Luzzatti,  have  protested  ener- 
ptically  against  these  enormities,  which  destroy  not  only  the 
health  but  the  morality  of  the  population.  The  weak  are  killed, 
the  strong  grow  up  to  torture  and  oppress  in  their  turn  the  little 
boys  and  girls  pent  up  in  those  dark  galleries  where  all  kinds  of 
cruelties  and  excesses  take  place.  Men  brutalised  and  demoralised 
^ily  become  enemies  of  a  society  which  treats  them  so  pitilessly. 
•Here,  then,  we  have  the  primary  source  of  the  evil. 

In  other  mining  countries  the  same  things  have  happened,  but 
laws  have  been  made  to  protect  the  miner,  and  the  hours  of  work 
wgulated  so  that  the  children  may  be  spared. 

But  in  Sicily  hitherto  the  Cry  of  the  Children  ”  has 
gone  up  to  heaven  in  vain  ;  and  well  may  Signor  Villari  raise 
^®^ce  in  protest  against  a  Government  which  has  not  yet 
bad  the  courage  to  impose  laws  to  put  a  stop  to  these  horrors. 

In  what  does  our  boasted  liberty  consist  (he  exclaims),  if  it 
^  "line  overseers  the  right  of  murdering  and  demoralising 
*Dy  children  in  order  to  gain  a  little  more  money. 

Of  course,  as  he  says,  new  mining  regulations  would  find 
plenty  of  opponents  among  those  interested  in  preserving  the 
actual  state  of  things.  f  » 

But  (he  adds)  surely  a  Government  strong  enough  to  impose  a 
Jgorous  conscription  and  the  unpopular  grist-tax  could  enact  a  just 
aw  for  the  protection  of  the  weak.  a»d  l>e»»e^*  'vf  public 

morality. 

If  Italy  should  declare  herself  unequal  to  the  task  of  making 

*  elementary  laws  of  justice  respected,  surely  she  would 
P  nooQce  her  own  death  sentence  and  confess  in  the  face  of  hu- 
“»anity  that  she  had  no  right  to  exist. 

a  short,  what  would  it  matter  to  humanity  at  large  that  Italy 


should  be  free  and  united  instead  of  divided  and  oppressed, *if  hev  •, 
liberty  can  only  exist  by  the  violation  of  the  most  sacred  righU  of 
justice.  ®  , 

As  to  that  mysterious  shapeless  body  entitled  the  Mafia,  its 
name  is  taken  from  a  convict  jargon,  and  has  only  been  known 
to  the  public  since  1860.  The  thing  of  course  existed  long 
before,  hut  it  had  no  name. 

This  Mafia  (Signor  Villari  tells  us)  has  no  written  statutes ;  is 
not  a  secret  society  ;  one  might  almost  say  that  it  is  not  an  asso¬ 
ciation  ;  it  is  rather  a  special  kind  of  Camorra,  formed  by  spon- 
taneou.s  generation. 

What  we  want  to  know  is,  why  it  is,  and  why  it  continues  so 
vigorous  and  even  more  daring  than  the  Camorra.  The  Mafia 
makes  money,  commits  murders,  carries  out  Vendette,  even  succeeds 
in  causing  popular  risings.  The  question  is :  Who  commands  and 
who  obeys,  who  are  the  oppresseil  and  who  the  oppressors  ? 

Palermo,  centre  of  the  wealthiest  province  in  Sicily,  is  prac¬ 
tically  overawed  by  the  Mafia.  In  spite  of  a  free  Government 
and  just  laws,  the  whole  population,  rich  and  poor  alike,  are 
enslaved  by  fear  of  this  dreaded  association. 

Few  well-to-do  Palermitans  venture  to  walk  or  drive  out¬ 
side  the  gates  beyond  the  limits  of  the  English  Garden,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  villa.s  without  the  walls  can  only  insure*^ 
security  by  paying  liberal  black-mail. 

Yet  the  Conca  d’oro  (Golden  Shell)  is  no  poverty-stricken 
district.  Fertile  fields  and  olive  yar^s,  sumach  plantations 
and  marvellously  well-cultivated  orange  gardens  spread  round 
the  fair  city  from  the  seashore  to  the  mountains.  There  is  no 
apparent  misery  here ;  the  peasants  are  brutal  looking,  it  is 
true,  but  prosperous  and  well  fed. 

Yet  it  is  precisely  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  fertile  district 
round  Pabrmo  that  the  greatest  nnmber  of  crimes  are  committed.  . 
There  are  no  large  estates  here  ;  many  of  the  peasants  are  landed 
proprietors  ;  they  are  generally  well-to-do,  and  all  are  members  of 
the  Mafia  {mafiosi).  The  true  seat  of  the  Mafia  is  in  the  neigb- 
bourhood  of  Palermo ;  the  well-to-do  peasants  of  Monreale  and 
Partinico  form  its  principal  nucleus.  In  those  last-named  places  r 
more  murders  are  committed  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  proviniee. 
Within  Palermo — although  that  city  is  comprised  in  the  circle  of 
the  operations  of  the  Mafia — you  can  go  about  by  night  and  day 
with  comparative  security.  But  you  cannot  go  a  mile  beyond  khe 
gates  without  risk  of  being  robbed  or  murdered. 

Resident  gentry  in  Palermo  positively  dare  not  visit  their 
own  estates ;  and  two  or  three  years  ago,  a  clever  Palermitan 
artist,  sufficiently  well-to-do  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of’ 
the  Mafia,  found  it  necessary  to  make  all  his  sketching  excur- 
sions  accompanied  by  a  military  escort !  ‘ 

Signor  Villari  gives  a  detailed  examination  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  conditions  of  the  island. 

Sicily  (he  tells  us)  is  divided  into  two  great  zones,  differing  . 
essentially  from  each  other.  In  the  interior  agriculture  is  carried  . 
out  on  a  large  scale,  though  in  the  most  primitive  manner ;  it  ia 
thei'e  that  we  find  the  largest  estates,  the  most  indigent  populiUion. 
Water  is  scarce,  the  air  unhealthy,  and  corn  is  almost  the  only  r 
product  drawn  from  the  fertile  soiL  Near  the  coast,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  cities,  and  above  all  in  the  environs  of  «« 
Palermo,  the  scene  changes  totally.  There  are  gardens  of  all  kinds, 
varied  cultivation,  and  enlightened  agriculture.  The  inhabitants  . 
are  either  small  landholders  or  peasants  in  easy  circumstanoM ; 
they  are  intelligent,  but  ready  to  commit  any  crime.  Some  of  them 
are  boiardi,  or  landholders,  others  borghesi,  i,e.,  landholders  who  - . 
farm  th^-ir  own  land.  Now,  what  are  the  relations  in  which  the 
townsfolk,  borghesi,  and  the  indigent  masses  of  the  interior  of  the 
island  stand  towo^  each  other?  That  is  the  problem  which  I 
shall  now  attempt  to  solve.  Here  we  have  three  distinct  classes: 

In  Palermo,  the  absentee  proprietors  of  the  vast  estates,  or  exfeudi 
in  the  interior  of  the  island  ;  in  the  environs  the  boiardi  and  borghesi,  :  ^ 
owners  and  cultivators  of  orange  gardens  and  vineyards.  Most  of 
these  boiardi  and  borghesi  make  it^their  business  to  rent  the  estates 
of  the  Palermitans,  dividing  them  into  small  portions  and  under¬ 
letting  them  by  the  year  to  the  peasantry.  They  are  also  corn 
dealers  and  often  money  lenders,  the  rate  of  interest  exacted  by 
them  being  never  under  25  per  cent.  And  it  is  this  class  of 
“  middlemen  ”  who  are  the  tyrants  and  oppressors  of  the  peasantry 
of  the  interior,  and  who  bring  about  their  deplorably  indigent  con-  - 
dition.  They  have  them  completely  in  their  power.  To  begin 
with,  the  various  terms  of  contract  on  which  they  sublet  small¬ 
holdings  to  the  poor  are  all  in  their  own  favour.  Sometimes  the 
contract  is  by  mezzeria  (not,  however,  to  be  confounded  with  the 
nUtairie  system  of  Tuscany).  Then  the  peasant  who  grows  the 
corn  has  to  give  half  of  the  crop  to  his  employer,  who  also  deducts 
from  the  other  half  his  own  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  the  rural 
police.  Or  the  contract  may  be  a  terraggio,  when  the  peasant  is 
bound  to  give  so  many  sacks  of  corn  for  every  acre  of  ground.  In 
both  these  cases,  when  seed  corn  is  lent  by  the  employer,  it  is  rs- 
turned  to  him  with  25  per  cent,  interest.  Again,  the  contract  may 
be  a  maggese,  when  the  land  is  let  out  already  ploughed  to  the 
peasant.  Then  the  latter  puU  in  the  seed  and  agrees  to  give  some 
fixed  quantity  of  grain.  But  he  is  only  allowed  to  keep  the  half  of 
whatever  remains,  the  other  half  goes  to  his  employer.  In  this 
case,  too,  the  seed  corn  is  furnished  at  an  interest  of  25  per  cent. 
When  the  peasant  has  been  ruined  by  these  hard  bargains  he  be¬ 
comes  a  day  labourer,  and  earns  from  1  fr.  70  e.  to  2  frs.  a 
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MEDICAL  INTOLERANCE. 

Sir.— Judging  by  the  result  of  the  recent  proceedings  tt  Bir¬ 
mingham,  the  days  of  this  wretched  trades  unionism  in  medicine 
are  ^ginning  to  be  numbered,  and  there  can  exist  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  any  reasonable  being  that  this  medical  persecu¬ 
tion  must  follow  the  course  of  all  historical  persecutions,  and 
become  the  wonder  and  astonishment  of  the  coming  gene¬ 
ration. 

What  is  hommopathy  ?  It  is  simply  the  treatment  of  dis¬ 
ease  by  specific  medicines,  administered  in  quantities  sufficiently 
large  to  effect  the  desired  result,  but  not  so  large  as  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  or  injure  the  general  health. 

That  so  simple  a  medical  system  should  be  so  violently  re¬ 
jected  by  the  great  body  of  the  profession  arises  from  no 
justifiable  reason,  but  solely  from  the  fact  that  it  is  in 
antagonism  to  the  practice  of  physic  as  generally  taught 

Of  course  the  Lancet  and  other  medical  papers  represent  the 
general  voice  of  the  profession,  and  are  thus  compelled  to  de¬ 
nounce  and  persecute  every  theory  and  practice  at  variance 
with  the  established  system.  The  general  practitioners  of  the 
country  are  the  originators  of  the  persecution ;  the  Lancet  aids 
and  abets  these ;  and  as  our  leading  physicians  live  on  the  good 
opinion  of  these  general  practitioners,  they  also  are  compelled 
to  persecute  in  self-preservation. 

Permit  me  to  give  four  instances  of  this  medical  intolerance 
which  have  very  recently  occurred  in  my  own  practice. 

1st  instance.  A  lady  of  most  interesting  and  exemplary 
character  became  afflicted  with  a  disease  imminently  threaten¬ 
ing  her  life.  She  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  treatment 
which  she  had  from  time  to  time  during  fifteen  years  received 
at  my  hands,  but  her  friends  clamoured  for  an  opinion  on  hff 
case  from  a  popular  practitioner  of  the  old  school.  I  was  per¬ 
fectly  willing,  and  indeed  anxious,  to  meet  this  gentleman, and 
accordingly  a  relative  of  his  called  upon  him,  and  begged  that 
he  would  come  and  see  the  afflicted  lady.  It  must  be  ex¬ 
plained  that  this  poor  lady  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
said  popular  practitioner,  both  being  members  of  a  small  re- 
limous  sect  lamed  for  its  exclusive  assumptions.  The  lady 
**  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  her  dear  good  pious  friend 
would  come  at  once  in  her  extremity  and  assist  mo  with  his 
advice.”  Alas  1  it  was  not  so.  The  message  this  pious  man 
sent  back  was  that  he  could  not  possibly  even  enter  the  lady’s 
house  unless  Dr.  Wyld  was  dismissed. 

2nd  instance.  Being  foiled  here,  we  sent  a  lady  to 
another  great  man  begging  him  to  come  and  give 
his  advice.  But  this  gentleman  was  of  like  mind  vdth 
his  brother  practitioner,  and  on  hearing  that  the  patient 
had  a  firm  faith  in  homoeopathy  he  declined  to  see 
her.  He  was  then  informed  with  tears  that  the  lady  was 
dying,  and  was  implored  to  come;  but  he  only  answered, 
“  Mt^am,  if  you  were  to  talk  to  me  for  a  week  I  would  not 
go.”  The  patient  died  shortly  afterwards. 

3rd  instance.  A  physician  of  talent  met  me  twice  at  the 
bedside  of  a  dying  man.  He  expressed  much  surprise  at  the 
unusually  favourable  symptoms  in  so  generally  hopeless  a  case. 
He  said  he  had  never  seen  a  patient  in  such  good  general 
health  under  similar  circumstances.  I  knew  perfectly  that 
this  was  owing  to  the  advantages  which  a  mild  specific 
treatment  h{u^  over  **  active  ”  treatment  even  in  fatal  disease. 
Surely  this  gentleman,  if  he  had  acted  as  a  philosopher,  would 
have  been  only  too  happy  to  learn  something  of  my  treatment. 
But  not  so ;  for  on  my  writing  to  him,  begging  he  would  give 
me  a  few  minutes’  conversation  with  him  on  the  sufflect,  he 
declined  all  further  communication  with  me,  and  refused  to 
return  me  a  pamphlet  which  I  had  lent  him  on  the  subject ! 

4th  instance.  I  requested  the  opinion  of  a  specialist  in  a 
certain  disease.  This  specialist  had  been  a  personal  friend  of 
mine  for  twenty-five  years,  but  he  declined  to  meet  me  at  the 
bedside  of  the  patient,  although  he  agreed  to  go  and  see  the 
case  by  himself,  and  to  give  me  his  opinion  privately ! 

Surely  this  mode  of  proceeding  is  mere  quibbling.  It  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  patients*  best  interests,  and  seems  to  me 
degrading  to  the  profession. 

The  above  illustrations  of  intolerance  seemed  to  me^  so  in¬ 
conceivably  narrow,  and  indeed  wicked,  that  I  determined  to 
call  upon  another  member  of  the  profession,  holding  a  very 


class<>8  come  into  direct  contact  with  each  other.  Often  propnetors 
are  admonished  that  they  must  let  their  estJites  to  such  and  such 
person*,  and  are  in  danger  of  their  life  if  they  neglect  the 

warning. 

The  chief  strength  of  these  Maflosi  resides  in  the  centre  of  the 
island  among  the  {>easants  of  whom  they  are  the  tyrants,  but  their 
power  extends  to  and  is  exercised  even  in  the  city  where  they  have 
plenty  of  adherents  because  they  have  plenty  of  interest.  The 
proprietors  are  in  Palermo;  it  is  in  Palermo  that  the  corn  trade  is 
carried  on  and  funds  are  to  be  found  ;  in  Palermo  is  a  population 
of  roughs  very  r^ady  with  the  knife,  and  able  when  required  to 
yield  assistance  to  the  Mafia.  Thus  this  association  is  often  more 
powerful  than  the  legal  Government  itself.  Legally,  the  Mafioso  is 
a  dependant  of  the  proprietor,  but  owing  to  the  strength  of  the 
Mafia  is  in  point  of  fact  his  master.  Sometimes  the  Mafia,  having 
up  a  revolt,  has  compelled  landed  proprietors  to  place  them¬ 
selves  at  its  head.  Whoever  is  on  go^  terms  with  the  Mafia 
enjoys  security ;  whoever  can  rule  the  Mafia  is  master  of  an  im¬ 
mense  force,  and  can  maintain  order  or  cause  a  revolution.  The 
Bourbons  ruled  by  means  of  the  Mafia,  the  revolution  had  recourse 
to  it,  and  the  armed  bands  organised  before  and  since  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  crime  were  actually  recruited  from  among  its  ranks. 
Accordingly  crime  has  never  been  extinguished,  only  restricted  in 
certain  ways  aud  within  certain  limits.  Naturally  this  system  has 
strongthene«l  the  association  it  was  meant  to  destroy. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  social  differ  from  mathe- 
■01111*81  problems ;  the  elements  that  constitute  them  are  various, 
multiple,  mixed,  and  confused  together.  The  distinction  of  classes 
that  we  have  pointed  out  is  not  always  so  definite  even  in  Northern 
Sicily.  Here  and  there,  while  the  conditions  are  modified,  the 
effecta  are,  or  seem  to  be,  identical.  But  so  deeply  rooted  an  evil 
inevitably  has  a  wide  development.  When  the  conditions  of  the 
icland  are  radically  different,  the  evil  either  disappears  altogether 
or  changea  its  nature. 

Northern  Sicily,  as  we  have  seen,  is  afflicted  by  two  enormous 
calamities— the  atate  of  its  wealthy  mining  districts,  and  the  Mafia, 
which  is  the  birth  of  its  peculiar  agricultural  conditions.  Why  is 
BMtern  Sicily  in  so  different  a  state?  Because  it  has  no  sulphur 
minee  and  has  different,  geographic  and  agrarian  conditions.  The 
mountainous  and  less  fertile  character  of  the  soil  has  given  rise  to 
farming  contracts  of  a  juster  sort  than  the  terraggeria  and  mezzeria 
of  Palermo. 

At  Citenia,  for  instance,  corn  is  grown  almost  at  the  gates  of  the 
city,  and  if  is  precisely  the  alatonce  of  a  more  productive  zone  that 
has  prevniiteil  the  creation  of  a  cluss  of  borghesi.  There  is  great 
poverty  here  also  among  the  peasants,  but  they  are  not  exposed  to 
ibe  Same  kind  of  oppression  as  their  brethren  in  the  interior. 
Many  are  vagrants ;  they  come  and  get  through  a  certain  amount 
of  work  and  then  wander  on  elsewhere  without  creating  disorder. 
Now  and  then  they  take  to  brigandage,  but  they  do  not  form  a  Mafia. 

Now  comes  the  question,  how  the  Mafia  is  to  be  stamped  out? 

Here  agtin  the  remetlies  are  of  two  kinds — repressive  and  pre¬ 
ventive.  It  is  certuiuly  necessary  to  punish  crime  swiftly  and 
seve^ly,  and  hero  again  we  find  that  imprisonment  is  useless  if 
oonvioted  Mafiosi  are  not  kept  apart  from  other  criminals  or  sent  to 
other  parts  of  the  peninsula.  But  to  obtain  success  by  repressive 
measures  repression  would  have  to  bo  converted  into  extermination, 
and  that  no  lilieral  Government  can  decide  to  do.  We  must  attack 
the  enemy  on  two  sides  at  once— by  severe  punishment  and  effec¬ 
tual  prevention  of  crime. 

The  Mafia  must  bo  attacked  at  its  basis  of  operatious.  Govern¬ 
ment  must  hare  the  counige  to  come  forward  as  the  saviour  of  the 
oppressed  peasantry. 

There  must  be  a  radical  reform  of  the  prevailing  agrarian  con¬ 
tracts.  These  changed  and  the  peasants  brought  into  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  the  real  owners  of  the  soil,  the  profits,  power,  and  raison 
d'itre  of  the  Mafia  would  be  utterly  destroyed. 

Is  it  poMsil)le  to  effect  this  change  ?  That  is  the  tremendous 
problem.  What  makes  it  still  harder  to  solve  is  the  fact  that  in 
the  NeHp«>litan  provinces  where  no  Mafia  exie^ts  the  peasantry 
suffer  from  another  kind  of  tyranny,  with  equally  lamentable 
though  different  conBe<juencc8.  There  we  have  Brigandage,  which 
shows  us  another  aspect  of  the  agricultural  question,  and  is  too 
vut  a  subject  to  be  treated  of  in  this  letter. 

Linda  Mazini. 


can  upon  ^otner  member  of  the  profession,  noiaing  » 
high  position,  and  of  known  liberality  of  mind.  I  stated  to 
him  all  that  had  just  occurred.  He  replied  that  it  was  a  sad 
pity  that  such  things  should  be;  but  upon  my  urring  him  to 
take  up  the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  he  at  once  declined  ^ 
terfere,  on  the  ground  that  should  the  Lancet  hear  that  he  hM 
so  much  as  listened  to  me,  he  himself  would  be  persecuted  be¬ 
yond  endurance. 

Sir,  these  events  occurred  to  me  in  one  week  of  my  practice. 
Does  it  not  seem  almost  beyond  belief  that  such  intolerance 
should  exist  in  a  profession  pretending  to  be  guided  by  science 
and  ph  ilanthropy  ?  Your  obedient  servant, 

Gbo.  Wtld,  M.D. 
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RELIGION  VERSUS  SCIENCE. 


History  of  the  Conflict  between  Religion  and  Science.  By  John 
William  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D.  London :  King  and  Co. 


Dr.  Draper’s  historical  mannal  of  “  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  religion  and  science  **  is  in  some  degree  unsatis¬ 
factory  from  the  compendionsness  incident  to  manuals, 
and  because  the  subject  is  necessarily  to  a  great  extent 
treated  at  second-hand.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the 
author  to  be  found  deficient  in  the  universal  knowledge 
required  by  no  less  a  theme  than  the  intellectual  history 
of  mankind.  Setting  aside  the  useful  arts,  which  have 
their  own  especial  impediments  to  contend  with,  it  may 
almost  be  affirmed  that  no  important  advance  has  ever 
been  made  without  such  a  conflict  as  the  author  under¬ 
takes  to  describe,  involving  dislodgment  of  some  theory 
already  in  occupation  of  the  ground,  capable  of  account¬ 
ing  more  or  less  satisfactorily  for  the  phenomena  it  was 
designed  to  explain,  but  unable  to  assimilate  any  further 
accessions  to  Imowledge.  The  circumstance  of  some  of 
these  hypotheses  having  been  invested  with  religious 
sanctions  does  not  essentially  discriminate  them  from 
those  relying  on  merely  human  authority.  A  complete 
history  of  the  struggles  of  intellectual  discovery  should 
take  cognizance  of  the  ridicule  of  a  Harvey  no  less  than 
the  rack  of  a  Ghilileo.  Although,  however,  the  most 
irreligious  of  mankind  can  bo  fully  as  bigoted  to  tradi¬ 
tion  and  hostile  to  improvement  as  the  most  religious 
(taking  both  terms  in  the  merely  conventional  sense  in 
which  they  are  employed  by  Dr.  Draper)  there  is  a 
wonderful  difference  in  the  tenacity  of  their  resistance. 
Mere  stupidity  and  self-interest  have  rarely  availed 
much  to  retard  the  march  of  human  improvement, 
except  when  reinforced  by  supernatural  terrors.  It  is 
the  great  merit  of  Dr.  Draper’s  book  to  exhibit  in  one 
compendious  view  the  organised  opposition  offered  to 
the  spread  of  knowledge  in  the  name  of  religion,  and, 
by  the  simple  enumeration  of  indisputable  facts,  to  demon¬ 
strate  its  terrible  effectiveness  in  the  past,  and  its  influence 
at  this  day  in  stunting  and  crippling  human  energies  and 
disturbing  man’s  conception  of  his  real  relation  to  the 
universe.  From  this  pomt  of  view  Dr.  Draper’s  summary 
cannot  be  too  highly  recommended  for  general  circulation. 
We  know  no  work  better  calculated  to  inspire  earnest 
and  ingenuous  minds  with  sympathy  for  the  martyrs  of 
science,  indignation  against  persecution  of  whatever 
nature,  and  a  clear  perception  of  the  fact  that  human 
happiness,  on  the  average,  exists  in  the  ratio  of  human 
knowledge.  The  author  has  approached  his  theme  in 
the  right  spirit,  not  as  a  mere  narrator,  but  as  an  im- 
p^sioned  sympathiser  with  an  heroic  cause.  In  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  signal  merit  we  can  easily  forgive 
some  inaccuracy,  some  credulity,  and  an  occasional  want 
of  method  and  arrangement.  It  might  also  have  been 
well  if  the  book  had  less  decidedly  borne  the  impress  of 
a  manifesto  from  the  scientific  side  of  the  question ;  if 
the  author  had  been  more  earnest  in  insisting  upon  what 
the  student,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  not  fail  to  discover  for 
bim^lf,  that  “  the  theological  spirit  ”  is  nothing  ex¬ 
ceptionally  monstrous,  but  simply  the  ordinary  pro¬ 
pensity  to  acquiesce  in  whatsoever  has  managed  to  get 
itself  established,  reinforced  in  this  instance  by  an  in¬ 
timate  connection  with  the  vested  interests  of  a  powerful 
caste,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  able  to  appeal  to 
a  class  of  hopes,  fears,  and  emotions  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  orthodoxies  of  science. 

In  his  historical  review,  Dr.  Draper  justly  dates  the 
birth  of  modem  science  from  the  conquests  of  Alexander, 
aud  indicates  Alexandria  as  the  first  metropolis  of  scien¬ 
ce  study — -the  Cambridge,  as  it  were,  of  antiquity,  as 
Athens  was  its  Oxford.  A  somewhat  similar  conclusion 
has  heen  reached  from  a  totally  opposite  point  of  view 
hy  Dr.  Sewell,  who  in  his  brilliant  but  forgotten  essay 
on  Pinto  discovers  all  the  marks  of  the  University  of 
•hondon  in  the  University  of  Alexandria,  with  the  assur- 
nnee  of  a  commentator  identifying  the  Pope  with  the 
apocalyptic  beast.  We  must  leave  Dr,  Sewell  and  Dr. 

raj»r  to  settle  between  them  the  question  whether  the 
n^uisition  of  knowledge  apart  from  a  collegiate  system 
nn  evil  or  otherwise,  and  hasten  to  the  period  when, 


owing  to  the  triumph  of  Christianity,  scientific  know¬ 
ledge  was  regarded  no  longer  as  the  precious  reward  of 
research,  but  as  the  object  of  a  divine  revelation.  In 
one  important  respect  Christian  orthodoxy  differed  for 
the  worse  from  all  its  predecessors.  The  absurdities 
of  Egyptian  and  Chaldeean  cosmogonies  had  not 
imposed  upon  their  own  promulgators;  the  sacer¬ 
dotal  caste  knew  better  than  it  taught ;  the 
flame  of  knowledge  was  still  in  some  sense  maintoined, 
though  but  in  the  innermost  recess  of  a  temple.  But 
Tertullian  and  Augustine  were  themselves  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  ^tness  of  the  earth  and  the  solidity 
of  the  firmament,  and  nourished  the  much  more  per. 
nicious  conviction  of  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  same 
cosmogony  upon  others,  to  which  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  unhappily  allowed  them  to  give  effect.  In 
three  hundred  years  of  secular  and  spiritual  despotism 
the  world  had  lost  nearly  as  much  as  it  had  gained  in 
the  preceding  three  thousand,  when  the  expiring  embers 
of  knowledge  were  suddenly  collected  and  rekindled. 
The  brilliancy  of  Moslem  civilisation  may  easily  be 
exaggerated,  but  no  criticism  can  modify  the  incontest- 
able  facts  that  the  Saracens,  approaching  classical  phi. 
losophy  of  every  species  with  unprejudiced  minds, 
rescued  what  remained  of  it  from  extinction  ;  that  they 
pursued  scientific  study,  as  Dr.  Draper  observes,  in  the 
Alexandrian  spirit  of  experiment,  not  in  the  Hellenic 
spirit  of  speculation  ;  and  that  their  example  provoked 
the  emulation  of  Christian  Europe.  Ere  that  Arab  phi¬ 
losophy  became  virtually  extinct  at  home  it  had  intro¬ 
duced  a  leaven  into  Catholicism  which,  in  connection  with 
the  corruptions  of  the  clergy,  ultimately  brought  about 
the  Reformation,  the  indispensable  preliminary  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  science.  Dr.  Draper’s  sympathetic 
treatment  of  Protestantism  appears  to  us  one  of  the 
best  points  in  his  book.  It  ill  l^omes  free  thinkers  to 
disparage  the  inchoate  stage  of  free  thought,  or  to  over¬ 
look  the  frequent  lack  of  sobriety  and  stability  in  the 
free  thought  that  has  rushed  from  one  extreme  to 
another  without  passing  through  this  preparatory  disci¬ 
pline.  Another  eminent  merit  of  the  author’s  is  bis 
clear  perception  of  the  affinity  between  such  modem 
generalisations  as  Evolution  and  tbe  Conservation  of 
Energy,  and  the  Pantheistic  theories  of  ancient  Oriental 
philosophy.  The  parallel  is  by  no  means  novel,  but  we 
have  seldom  seen  it  more  tersely  or  cogently  drawn  than 
on  p.  358.  In  fact,  whatever  this  volume  wants  in 
scientific  vigour  it  more  than  gains  in  freshness  and 
stimulating  power ;  and  we  should  have  had  little  but 
praise  for  the  author  if  his  treatment  of  his  subject  had 
been  more  strictly  conservative,  if  he  had  been  more  care¬ 
ful  to  avoid  irrelevant  digressions,  and  if  he  had  wholly 
abstained  from  such  questionable  assertions  as  that  of 
the  existence  of  mankind  in  Europe  in  pre-glacial  times. 
It  might  also  be  wished  that  his  aspirations  for  human 
improvement  had  been  less  exclusively  associated  with 
the  progress  of  physical  science.  Tbe  theories,  and  to 
some  extent  the  proceedings,  of  a  certain  class  of  mere 
naturalists  admonish  us  that,  without  a  corresponding 
advance  in  morals  and  politics,  humanity  may  some 
day  find  itself  exposed  to  an  oppression  not  less  criminal 
or  intolerable  than  ecclesiastical  persecutions  for  being 
designed  to  insure  the  health  of  the  body  instead  of  that 
of  the  soul. 


MRS.  HUDDLESTON’S  BLUEBELL. 


Blu^eU.  By  Mrs.  G.  C.  Hoddleston.  In  Three  \"oIumes. 

London :  Saninel  Tinsley. 

To  judge  by  the  headings  of  chapters  Mrs.  Huddle¬ 
ston’s  three  volumes  are  replete  with  all  the  exciting 
events  which  usually  constitute  the  elements  of  a  moral 
yet  withal  attractive  novel.  Unhappily,  titles  in  our 
day  are  delusive  clues  to  the  contents  of  gaudily  teund 
books ;  contemporary  novelists  are  more  apt  to  coin  at¬ 
tractive  rubrics  than  clever  stories,  and  an  average  novel 
is  not  unlike  the  daintily  moulded  rice-cake,  so  beautiful 
to  look  at  and  so  insipid  to  taste  of.  It  is  moral,  very 
moral,  but  unfortunately  vulgar.  In  the  present 
case  we  are  limited  to  the  story  of  the  fortunes  of  a 
beauty  who,  like  most  of  her  fellow-heroines,  is  yonng 
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and  handsome,  and  who,  we  are  prepared  to  bet  in  the 
first  chapter,  •will  be  wooed  and  won  by  a  fine  young 
man  of  scanty  means  bnt  great  expectations.  There 
are  odds  to  lay  that  they  will  have  many  children,  and 
that  some  titled  grandfather  or  other  will  settle  an  in¬ 
come  on  their  eldest  son. 

The  heroine.  Miss  Theodora  Leigh,  is  nick-named 
“  Bluebell,*’  from  “  the  colour  of  her  Irish  eyes,  put  in  with  a 
dirty  finger,  and  varying  with  every  mood.”  In  spite  of  her 
Irish  eyes,  however,  we  gather  that  Bluebell  is  a  Canadian 
of  pure  Bnglish  descent,  whose  parents  married  under 
peculiarly  novel  circumstances.  Some  twenty  years 
before  her  birth  Theodore  Leigh,  a  son  of  a  baronet,  and 
a  subaltern  in  the  Artillery,  being  quartered  in  a  city  of 
Ontario,  went  one  day  to  the  Rink,  and,  while  in  the 
act  of  performing  an  elaborate  “  outside  edge,”  was, 
to  use  the  author’s  graphic  expression,  “regularly 
flummocksed  ”  by  the  sight  of  a  certain  young  lady 
who  bore  the  not  uncommon  name  of  Jones.  This 
damsel  who,  as  we  are  informed,  wore  the  shortest  of 
petticoats,  produced  love  at  first  sight  in  the  subaltern’s 
breast ;  and  when  he  had  seen  her  cut  a  figure  of  eight 
backwards  and  execute  another  intricate  movement 
called  “  the  rose,”  he  could  no  longer  restrain  the 
vehemence  of  his  admiration ;  he  made  love  to  the  per¬ 
son  wearing  the  short  petticoats  and  the  name  of 
Jones,  and  eventually  married  her.  But  Theodore 
Leigh  had,  as  indeed  most  people  have,  a  father,  a  proud 
and  ambitious  man,  who,  on  hearing  of  the  marriage, 
cut  his  son  off*  with  a  shilling,  without  the  latter  having, 
like  Sheridan,  the  consolation  of  getting  it.  This  was 
not  Theodore’s  only  misadventure ;  shortly  after  his 
onion  with  Miss  Jones,  and  when  in  a  state  of  partial 
intoxication,  he  was  pitched  out  of  a  two- wheeled  vehicle, 
and  never  rose  again.  Bluebell  is  the  offspring  of  this 
short-lived  marriage,  and  she  has  abided  with  her 
mother,  in  a  state  of  penury,  until  she  appears  before 
the  reader.  Soon  after  she  goes  as  nurseir  governess 
into  the  house  of  a  friendly  colonel,  whose  eldest 
daughter,  Cecil,  is  about  the  same  age  as  she,  and  her 
life  glides  on  merrily  enough  until  the  advent  of  a 
lady-killing  major,  named  Du  Meresq,  who  is  in  love 
wi&  Cecil,  or  rather  with  Cecil’s  fortune ;  but  no  sooner 
does  he  catch  sight  of  Blncbell’s  “  wild  hyacinth  eyes  ” 
than  he  makes  up  to  her,  like  a  real  Irishman  that  he 
is.  There  seems  to  be  a  fatality  in  the  Leigh  family, 
for  it  is  precisely  while  she  is  performing  the  intricate 
movement  call^  “  the  rose  ”  that  Major  Du  Meresq 
sees  and  admires  Bluebell.  For  such  a  Don  Juan  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  winning  Bluebell,  the  more  so  as  this 
.young  lady  is  less  afflicted  with  shyness  than 
most  girls  of  her  age.  At  this  stage,  there¬ 
fore,  wo  have  the  phases  of  a  courtship,  which 
is  transferred  from  the  ice  to  sledges,  wherein  the 
bewitching  Irishman  usually  pays  his  addresses  to 
our  heroine  up  to  the  time  when  ho  is  pitched  out  of 
the  vehicle,  after  which  he  finds  it  more  convenient  to 
court  on  firm  ground,  in  spite  of  the  inconvenient 
presence  of  Jack  Vavasour,  a  less  fortunate  suitor,  who 
always  turns  up,  grim  and  ferocious,  when  he  is  not 
wanted.  This  intrigue,  however,  cannot  bo  expected  to 
escape  for  ever  the  vigilance  of  the  Colonel’s  family,  and 
notably  of  Cecil,  also  a  victim  of  the  love  inspired  in 
women’s  hearts  by  the  really  irresistible  Du  Meresq,  and 
it  becomes  necessary  to  dissemble.  A  general  scrimmage 
ensues,  daring  which  everybody  makes  love  to  every¬ 
body,  and  few  escape  being  spilt  from  carriages  and 
sledges.  But  Du  Meresq  is  not  an  Irishman  for  nothing; 
after  flirting  desperately  with  Bluebell,  he  pronounces 
in  favour  of  Cecil,  and  he  finds  an  occasion  to  propose 
after  a  perilous  cruise  with  the  young  heiress  across  a 
Canadian  lake.  Thus,  while  Bluebell  is  dying  with 
apprehension  lest  the  boat  which  bore  Du  Meresq  should 
have  capsized,  this  fiiithloss  individual  is  pressing  hard 
the  drenched  Cecil,  and,  under  a  mendacious  pretence 
of  unlacing  her  wet  boots,  he  is  declaring  himself  and 
obtaining  Cecil’s  assent  to  a  prompt  marriage.  This  is 
too  much  for  Bluebell ;  she  leaves  the  Colonel’s  family, 
and  sails  for  England  in  quest  of  another  situation. 
However,  it  is  consoling  to  hear  that  the  irresistible  Du 


Meresq  fails  in  his  projects,  does  not  marry  Cecil,  and  that 
a  Russian  bullet  passes  through  his  treacherous  heart. 

Bluebell  is  now  bound  for  the  mother  country.  Pep. 
haps  one  may  be  disposed  to  think  that  she  is  safe  for 
a  time  at  least,  from  love’s  temptations  and  vicissi¬ 
tudes.  But  on  ice,  on  land,  on  fresh  or  salt  water,  she 
is  destined  to  be  the  mark  of  Cupid’s  arrows.  This 
pitiless  little  god  has  assumed  the  shape  of  a  naval 
officer  called  Harry  Dutton,  who  travels  to  England  in 
the  same  ship  as  our  heroine.  Bluebell  does  not  exactly 
encourage  his  passionate  addresses ;  but  the  blood  of 
the  Joneses  mns  fast  in  her  veins,  and  by  the  time  the 
vessel  is  coming  within  sight  of  England  a  pretty  little 
intimacy  has  sprung  up  between  the  young  folks. 
Chance,  too,  favours  Harry  Dutton,  for  Bluebell  learns* 
on  arriving  at  Liverpool,  that  the  daughter  of  the  lady 
who  engaged  her  is  dead  ;  and  as  her  only  friend  is  the 
captain  of  the  ship  who  has  given  her  a  provisional 
shelter,  the  insidious  Dutton  has  little  difficulty  to  per¬ 
suade  her  to  run  away  and  marry  him,  which  duly  takes 
place  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  This  is  the 
opening  occurrence  of  a  series  of  new  and  curious  events. 
Harry  Dutton  loves  his  wife,  but  he  has  also  some  little 
affection  for  the  fortune  of  an  old  uncle.  Lord  Bromley, 
who  has  promised  to  make  him  his  heir,  provided  he 
does  not  marry  without  his  consent.  But  this  is  exactly 
what  he  has  done ;  and  he  resolves  to  conceal  his  mar¬ 
riage  from  the  world  at  large  until  the  death  of  Lord 
Bromley,  who  indeed  shows  every  disposition  to  reach 
his  hundredth  year.  Thereupon  the  Crimean  War 
breaks  out,  and  Harry  Dutton  is  called  out  on  active 
service ;  and  while  he  is  battling  against  the  Russians, 
and  leaving  his  wife  to  take  care  of  herself  as  she  best 
can,  this  poor  lady  obtains  a  situation,  under  her  maiden 
name,  with  a  Miss  Barrington,  a  relative  of  Lord  Bromley. 
It  is  only  natural  that  Miss  Barrington,  accompanied  by 
her  daughter  Kate,  her  children,  and  her  governess, 
should  appear  at  Bromley  Towers,  the  seat  of  the  old 
lord,  and  that  Bluebell  should  be  struck  by  the  hazard 
which  brings  her  under  the  roof  of  her  absent  husband’s 
uncle  ;  but  further  surprises  are  in  store  for  her.  Lord 
Bromley  waxes  enigmatic  in  his  behaviour  to  the  gover¬ 
ness,  and  the  situation  becomes  so  extremely  compli¬ 
cated  that  one  wonders  whether  the  author  will  ever  ^ 
out  of  it,  when  an  ingenious  little  device  is  hit  upon  which 
sets  af&irs  straight  again.  Private  theatricals  are 
arranged  ;  the  parts  are  distributed  among  the  guests  of 
Bromley  Towers,  that  of  jeune premiere  devolving  on  Miss 
Kate  Barrington,  and  Bluebell,  the  governess,  being  as  a 
matter  of  course  overlooked  by  such  an  aristocratic 
company.  Now  Miss  Kate  Barrington  is  given  to  reck¬ 
less  driving,  and  our  novelist — who  seems  to  find 
malignant  pleasure  in  putting  her  personages  in  vehicles 
of  all  shapes  merely  for  the  sake  of  immediately  shooting 
them  out — afflicts  her  with  a  black  eye  and  a  sprained 
ankle  on  the  very  morning  of  the  performance.  Only 
one  person  is  able  to  replace  the  invalid,  and  while  Blue¬ 
bell,  vice  blacken-eyed  Kate,  is  enchanting  her  audience, 
her  husband  turns  up,  and  is  in  his  turn  plunged  in 
helpless  stupefaction  at  finding  his  Avife  in  such  a  place. 
Explanations  are  exchanged,  tears  are  shed;  and  it 
comes  out  that  Lord  Bromley  is  the  long  oblivious 
grandfather  of  Bluebell ;  that  Harry  Dutton  and  Blue¬ 
bell  were  cousins  before  they  married ;  that  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  marriage  Bluebell  is  at  the  same  time 
the  niece  and  the  granddaughter  of  Lord  Bromleyi 
while  Lord  Bromley  is  both  the  grandfather-in-law  ^d 
the  uncle  of  Harry  Dutton,  who  is  at  the  same  time 
cousin  and  husband  of  Bluebell  and  nephew  and  gprandson- 
in-law  of  Lord  Bromley.  General  reconciliation  ensues ; 
Lord  Bromley  settles  his  seat  on  Bluebell’s  firstborn, 
and  three  thousand  a  year  on  Bluebell  herself.  Such  is 
the  cursory  description  of  a  story  which  will  be  read 
with  interest  and  amusement.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
dialogues  of  “  Bluebell  ”  should  be  uniformly  dull,  the 
plot  somewhat  complicated,  the  characters  rather  com¬ 
monplace,  and  the  style  frequently  disfigured  by  ex¬ 
pressions  which  may  be  Canadian  but  certainly  are  not 
English.  Otherwise  Mrs.  Huddleston’s  work  might  be 
described  as  a  very  good  story  indeed. 
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VERDURE. 

«  Verdure  died  at  Ducos,  in  New  Caledonia — the  same 
pure-minded  man  against  whom  his  judges  had  found  out  such 
It  novel  accusation.  ‘  Verdure/  said  thejr,  ‘  is  a  Utopian  phi¬ 
lanthropist ;  ’  and  for  the  crime  of  philanthropy  they  con¬ 
demned  him  to  lose  his  liberty,  his  country,  his  family,  and  at 
the  antipodes  to  drag  through  a  useless  existence.^’ — The 
Times,  June,  1874. 

Utopia !  alas,  ’twas  a  dream,  in  some  place 
That  he  dreamed,  as  he  rested  awhile  in  the  race, 

Wliich  enwrapt  him  thenceforth  in  a  soft  golden  haze ; 
Which  enwrapt  him  apart,  though  he  moved  in  one  place 
With  the  people,  and  toiled  through  tumultuous  ways : 

A  glorious  enchantment  that  beamed  from  his  face, 

That  entangled  his  path,  that  enraptured  his  days. 

Utopia !  alas,  as  it  neared  to  his  hand — 

Dreamy  vision  of  Paradise,  fair  structure  planned 
From  the  chaos  of  ages,  reached  here  “  that  shall  stand  — 
So  he  dreamed  ’midst  the  raging  of  surf  on  the  sand, 
Enthusiast  I  empowered  with  no  magic  wand 
To  win  the  Impossible  from  the  Possible  Land. 

Utopia !  ah,  golden  hope — possible  good. 

Art  thou  possible,  when  ? — that  hast  a^es  withstood. 

Love  stronger  than  death  for  thee,  passion  of  good. 

Bursts  asunder  the  heart-gates,  rolls  forth  a  mixed  flood 
Of  anguish  and  rapture ~ life  poured  out  in  blood. 

Oh  love,  what  is  this  which  thy  passion  requires  ? 

That  the  dross  of  thy  lovers  consume  in  thy  tires  ? 

The  dross — nay,  the  life,  with  each  thought  that  inspires 
To  new  heavens,  lo !  a  lamb  that  is  slain  by  thy  Ares, 

A  victim  for  death  with  each  germ  that  respires, 

Only  smoke  from  the  altar  is  the  breath  that  aspires. 

Utopia !  He  trusted,  unchilled  by  the  frost 
Of  contempt;  he  travailed,  brave  soul,  tempest-tost, 

Wrested  hope  e’en  from  barriers  of  bloodshed  that  crossed 
Between  him  and  humanity's  heaven.  Ah  !  thou  wast 
But  a  shadow  retreating,  Utopia ;  a  ^host 
Thou  didst  gleam  through  the  pines  in  that  isle  of  the  lost. 

Alas !  for  the  dreamers  who  ruthlessly  tried 

To  snatch  heaven  from  the  height ;  too  world  in  its  pride 

Of  this  earth-life  poured  scorn  on  them,  flung  them  aside, 

■  Spurns  and  crushes  till  death.  This  world  in  its  pride 
Of  contempt  and  disgust  at  their  love  circling  wide. 

Dejected,  they  wander  in  grief  with  no  guide 

Through  the  maze  of  despair,  where  tide  moans  unto  tide 
Of  strange  waters  afar,  by  whose  margin  he  died. 

The  philanthropist  Verdure,  perhaps  best  of  that  band, 

■  A  Utopian  dreamer,  whose  visions  were  fanned 
Into  life ;  by  desire  for  some  fair  home  he  scanned 

In  the  heaven  of  pure  purpose,  his  own  promised  land. 

He  died,  one  of  many  who  vainly  had  fought. 

Famished,  fainting  in  hunger  for  that  which  he  sought. 

Flung  asiile  like  a  waste,  noisome  weed.  Had  he  taught 
His  age  nothing  through  all  his  extremity  ;  brought 
Not  one  coal  to  the  altar  of  love  then ;  one  thou^t 
To  enlighten  the  ages  ?  All  naught — was  it  naught  ? 

No.  From  coldness  of  death  scattered  embers  have  caught  I 

The  waste  fire— ’tis  the  thrill  which  untrances  their  swoon; 
Only  death  can  arouse  them,  death  only — that  boon 
Of  the  outcast,  the  helpless,  the  hopeless,  who  soon 
Shall  call  them  all  unto  him.  **  Vive  la  Commune !  ” 

Cry  his  comrades  around,  in  a  hot  sultry  noon 

To  a  hot  sultry  sky,  round  his  corpse — “  La  Commune  ” — 

In  that  land  of  their  exile  cry  ^  ive  la  Commune !  ” 

Once  again  in  the  warmth  of  new  grief,  as  they  stare 
At  the  face  of  the  dead  which  shows  helplessly  fair 
In  the  calm  of  its  ceasing  from  strife  and  despair, 

They  gather,  and  gather  and  gaze  at  him  there ; 

Then  cluster  and  form  into  ranks,  and  so  bear 
Him  to  burial,  each  lingering  an  instant  to  tear 
Some  red  flower  from  the  wayside,  his  colour  to  wear. 

I^k !  the  mournful  road  winding  up  thence  to  the  grave, 
Kound  the  hard  sun-lit  hill  towaras  the  sea,  and  yon  brave 
Little  band  of  true  lovers — all  reward  that  they  have 
In  the  anguish  of  exile,  afiection  to  save ; 

Blood-red  flowers  of  freedom  fall  thick  on  his  grave. 

Brothers’  hands  interlace,  as  wave  melts  into  wave 
Of  the  sad  sunny  waters  that  helplessly  lave 
lAfing  coral  reefs  crusting  philanthropy’s  grave. 

Utopia,  Utopia,  the  love  round  his  grave. 

Around  Verdure’s  grave.  E.  KE.iET.  f 
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MR.  W.  B.  SCOTT’S  POEMS. 

Poems.  By  William  Bell  Scott.  Illustrated  by  the  Author  and  L. 

Alma  Tadema.  Ix>Ddou  :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 

To  be  eccentric  for  once,  we  will  take  the  liberty  of 
opening  this  book  at  the  last  page,  where  stands  a  oedu 
catio  postica  which  will  puzzle  all  but  a  select  circle  of 
close  students  of  contemporary  poetry.  It  is  a  sonnet 
to  A.  C.  S.,  D.  G.  R.,  and  W.  M.,  and  reminds  these 
three  that  the  author,  in  the  mid-day  of  life,  was  laying 
his  pen  aside,  when  one  by  one  these  three  young  poets 
came  across  his  life,  each  reaching  him  a  brotherly  hand 
as  he  passed,  and  each  stirring  the  elder  writer  to  re¬ 
newed  poetic  energy.  One  need  not  be  a  Sphinx,  to 
guess  a  riddle  so  transparent  as  this,  or  to  understand 
that  the  writer,  whose  poems  are  now  for  the  first  time 
put  before  the  public  in  a  complete  or  even  accessible 
shape,  had  already  accomplished  a  lonely  apprenticeship 
in  the  art  before  the  “  Blessed  Damozel  ”  and  the 
“  Defence  of  Guinevere  ”  were  written,  not  to  speak  of 
so  late  a  book  as  **Atalanta  in  Calydon.”  It  is  very 
well  to  remember  that  these  poems  are  not  the  work  of 
a  novice,  nursed  in  the  lap  of  the  new  romantic  culture, 
but  of  a  solitary,  who  laboured  alone  in  the  new  path 
for  Years  and  years  before  one  hand  was  held  out  in 
brotherhood.  Some  of  the  poems  are  dated,  and  we 
could  well  have  wished  that  more  had  been,  for  they 
represent  the  labour  of  a  pre-Raphaelite  before  pre- 
Raphaelitism  was;  a  poetic  realist  who  was  working 
when  the  founders  of  the  ‘‘  Germ  ”  were  schoolboys. 
When  the  history  of  that  delightful  and  salutary  reac¬ 
tion  in  art  comes  to  be  written,  and  it  will  form  one  of 
the  most  interesting  chapters  of  the  chronicles  of  intel¬ 
lectual  progress,  the  position  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott  will 
be  seen  to  more  advantage  than  is  at  present  possible. 
The  same  impulse  that  has  led  several  of  the  great 
painters  of  the  circle  to  withdraw  their  works  entirely 
from  public  competition,  an  instinct  perhaps  too  sensi¬ 
tively  modest,  of  working  purely  for  the  honour  of  art,  has 
influenced  this  poet  also  in  concealing  fix>m  all  but  a  few 
the  c*harming  verses  he  has  never  ceased  to  write.  Mr. 
D.  G.  Rossetti  retained  his  poems  for  more  than  twenty 
years  in  the  comparative  obscurity  of  a  small  circle  of 
friends ;  Mr.  Scott  has  concealed  many  of  his  for  more 
than  forty  years,  and  outraged  chronology  by  appearing 
in  public  long  after  the  world  of  letters  has  accustomed 
itself  to  the  features  of  those  younger  poets  whoso 
earliest  eflbrts  met  with  his  sympathetic  approval.  It 
is  true  that  many  of  his  pieces  have  been  printed  before  ; 
one,  the  poem  addressed  to  Shelley,  appeared  as  early 
as  1833,  and  the  author  has  published,  almost  privately, 
several  little  volumes  of  verse  from  time  to  time,  but 
none  of  these,  save  in  some  slight  measure  — that  entitled 
“  Poems  by  a  Painter  — have  made  any  distinct  impres¬ 
sion.  Now  for  the  first  time  will  he  be  certain  of  that 
eventual  distinction  which  cannot  be  denied,  though  it 
may  be  delayed,  to  any  poet  so  indisputably  orimnal 
as  himself.  In  the  meantime  poetic  readers  will  have 
the  delight  of  becoming  acquainted  with  a  writer  whoso 
works  have  all  the  ruggedness,  freshness  of  feeling,  and 
daring  which  cliaracterise  the  founders  of  a  system  or  a 
school. 

We  gather  from  the  preface  that  the  ballads  with 
which  the  volume  opens  do  not  in  the  main  date  from 
the  poet’s  earlier  period.  Yet  they  bear  no  sign  of  later 
influences,  and  are,  on  the  whole,  the  most  startling  and 
unfemiliar  portion  of  the  book.  They  are  strange  and 
wild — perhaps  to  many  they  will  seem  difficult  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  ;  yet  we  confess  that  for  our  own  parts  they  form 
precisely  tliat  section  of  the  volume  over  which  we  linger 
with  most  delight,  and  to  which  we  return  most  often. 

“  Lady  Janet,  May  Joan,”  is  a  fantastic  and  temble  story 
of  a  maid-mother  held  in  the  agonies  of  childbii-th  by 
the  spell  of  a  witch-woman,  whose  threatening  phantom 
hangs  above  her  bed.  The  reader  will  recollect  the  old 
border-ballad,  “  Willy’s  Lady,”  but  only  to  notice  the 
difference  of  treatment.  “  Kriemhild’s  Tryste,”  from 
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whict  it  is  almost  an  irresistible  temptation  to  quote, 
describes  in  word-painting  of  the  most  enchanting  fresh¬ 
ness,  how  Childe  Eric,  riding  to  wed  Fair  Knemhild, 
conquered  the  innocent  heart  of  a  sweet  woman- 
wraith  who  dwelt  in  the  linn,  and  how,  when  deserting 
her,  he  went  on  his  journey  to  the  island  where  Kriem- 
hild  was,  the  creature  pursued  him  with  her  hatred,  and 
was  his  bane  in  the  end.  “  Woodstock  Maze  ”  is  a 
version  of  the  trapcal  history  of  Fair  Rosamond.  “The 
Witch’s  Ballad  ’’  is  perhaps  the  strongest  of  the  whole 
series.  It  tells  how  four  braw  witch  ^rls  walked 
abreast  up  a  Scotch  street,  with  marigolds  in  their  hair 
and  golden  clasps  on  their  blue  girdles,  and  how  they 
wrought  such  a  spell  on  the  town  that  everybody  came 
out  into  the  market-place  and  danced ;  how  they  drew 
a  magic  circle  where  they  four  alone  could  be,  and  how 
they  drew  into  it  four  of  the  goodliest  men  they  could 
find,  and  danced  till  their  paramours  shut  their  eyes 
and  laughed  out  loud.  The  end  is  overwhelmingly 
mysterious  and  weird.  Unless  we  are  very  wrong,  this 
ballad  is  not  only  the  finest  in  this  book,  but  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  imaginative  studies  in  grotesque 
that  modem  English  has  produced.  The  remaining 
ballads  have  the  same  romantic  and  narrative  qualities, 
without  quite  as  much  strength  and  strangeness  as  these 
earlier  ones.  It  is  unfortunate  that  our  space  positively 
forbids  our  quoting  “  Kriemhild’s  Tryste  “or  “The 
Witch’s  Ballad.”  Wo  must  content  ourselves  with 
“  I  go  to  be  cured  at  Avallon,”  simply  because  it  happens 
to  Ixi  short — 

Silently,  swiftly  the  funeral  barge 
Homeward  bears  the  brave  and  good, 

His  wide  pall  sweeping  the  murmuring  marge, 

Flowing  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Kings'  daughters  watching  round  his  head, 

His  brazen  breastplate  wet  with  blood 

And  tears  by  these  kings’  daughters  shed. 

Watching  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

A  cresset  of  spices  and  sandal-wood 
Fills  the  wake  with  an  odour  rare ; 

Two  swans  lead  dimly  athwart  the  flood, 

I^ad  on  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

From  the  distant  wold  what  brings  the  blast? 

The  trump’s  recall,  the  watch-fire’s  glare, — 

O  !  let  these  fade  into  the  past. 

As  he  fares  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

From  the  misty  woods  a  holier  sound, — 

For  the  monks  are  singing  their  evensong, — 

Sounds  faintly  over  the  harvest-ground. 

As  they  pass  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

From  the  minster  where  the  steep  roofs  are, 

The  passing  bell,  that  voice  supreme. 

Sends  a  farewell  faintly  far. 

As  they  fade  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

It  is  gone,  it  is  closed,  the  last  red  gleam, 

Darkness  shuts  the  fiery  day ; 

Over  the  windless,  boatless  stream. 

The  odours  and  embers  have  died  away ; 

They  are  gone  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Wo  do  not  anticipate  that  anyone  would  deny  that 
to  1)0  a  very  beautiful  and  striking  poem  if  it  had  been 
written  yesterday.  It  was  written  nearly  thirty  years 
ago;  in  1847  it  was,  surely,  little  less  than  a  portent. 
One  thing  we  must  dwell  upon  for  a  moment,  before 
passing  from  these  ballads.  In  some  of  the  very  best, 
the  aut^hor  has  dared  to  introduce  a  startling  innovation ; 
he  has  introduced  a  refrain  that  is  entirely  different  each 
time,  and  forms  a  kind  of  imaginative  marginalia  on 
the  ballad.  In  some  cases  these  are  exceedingly  im- 
pressive  ;  in  others  we  venture  to  think  they  break  in  a 
little  too  obtrusively  on  the  progress  of  the  narrative. 

After  the  “  Ballads,”  we  come  nwn  a  series  of  sixteen 
sonnets,  entitled  “Outside  the  Temple,”  which  pro¬ 
pound,  in  language  of  great  force  and  beauty,  some  of 
the  deepest  questions  concerning  life  and  death  and  the 
hereafter.  The  hopeless  mysteries  of  existence,  the 
utter  and  inscrutable  opacity  of  the  veil  drawn  over 
the  world  which  is  not  this,  have  never  been  expressed 
with  more  calm  eloquence,  with  more  intellectual  vigour. 


than  here ;  and  the  imagery  which  is  used  to  illustrate 
the  metaphysical  ideas  is  sometimes  of  rare  felicity  and 
delicacy.  Another  series  of  sonnets,  entitled  “  The  Old 
Scotch  House,”  contrMts  with  that  just  mentioned  by 
its  objective  and  picturesque  beauties.  Hero-  is  a 
delicate  picture  of  a  soundless  summer  afternoon : _ 

This  afterglow  of  summop  wears  away : 

Russet  and  yellowing  boughs  bend  everywhere. 

Languid  in  noontide,  and  the  rose-trees  boar 
Buds  that  will  never  open  ;  this  long  day 
Hath  been  so  still,  so  warm,  so  lucidly 

White,  like  shadowless  days  in  heaven,  I  ween, 

A  moment  by  God  lengthened  it  hath  been, — 

As  time  shall  be  no  more  at  last,  tliey  say. 

Let  us  sit  here !  there  is  no  bird  to  sing ; 

Not  even  the  aspen  quivers ;  faintly  brown, 

The  great  trees  hang  around  us  in  a  ring ; 

Never  shall  snow  or  storm  again  come  down, 

And  never  shall  we  be  again  footsore. 

But  live  in  this  euchantment  evermore. 

Throughout  the  volume  the  sonnets  are  worthy  of 
especial  attention.  Not  always  as  rhythmically  delicate 
as  an  car  trained  to  the  faultless  melodies  of  Rossetti 
and  Swinburne  demands  as  a  right  in  these  last  days  of 
perfect  versification,  they  are  almost  always  vigorous  in 
thought,  and,  if  one  may  say  so,  full  of  substance.  We 
would  especially  draw  attention  to  those  on  literary 
subjects,  as  throwing  light  on  the  author’s  intellectual 
individuality,  and  as  often  being  exquisitely  expressed. 
That  written  after  reading  Dr.  Wordsworth’s  biography 
of  the  poet  of  Rydal  Mount,  is  an  example  of  the  sng. 
gestive  freshness  of  thought  with  which  Mr.  W.  B. 
Scott  manages  to  invest  the  most  hackneyed  theme. 

The  book  is  large,  and  space  fails  ns.  Else  we  should 
dwell  in  detail  on  many  poems  that  remain  unnoticed ; 
on  the  “  Anthony,”  as  full  of  grotesque  fancy  as  the  de¬ 
sign  of  that  name  by  Callot,  and  indeed  constantly 
reminiscent,  not  of  that  later  over-crowded  engraving, 
hut  of  the  earlier  and  most  precious  St.  Anthony,  that 
the  master  spoiled  before  the  plate  was  finish^;  on 
“  Green  Cherries,”  comparable,  in  its  own  class,  only 
with  the  “  Daffodils  ”  of  Wordsworth  and  the  “Wood- 
spurge  ”  of  Rossetti ;  on  “  Bede  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,”  a  strange  effort  to  realise  our  later  culture 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  days  when  Jarrow,  caw- 
dida  casa,  roofed  in  the  devotions  of  its  venerable  saint ; 
on  “  The  Four  Acts  of  St.  Cuthbert,”  four  pieces 
painted,  one  might  guess,  by  some  follower  of  Van  der 
Weyden  or  Memling,  for  the  inside  and  outside  of  a 
holy  diptych ;  and,  finally,  but  this  time  with  a  sense  of 
wrong,  on  “Marianne,”  a  poem  which  does. not  appear 
in  this  collection,  but  which  made  a  great  impression  on 
us  years  ago  when  we  met  wuth  it  in  “  Poems  by  a 
Painter,”  to  be  recalled,  afterwards,  when  Mr.  Rossetti 
published  his  “Jenny,”  with  a  vague  sense  of  fa¬ 
miliarity. 

The  author  will  not  thank  us,  however,  if  we  pass 
over  without  comment  the  illustrations  he  has  made  to 
his  poems.  They  are  not  intended  merely  to  illustrate, 
in  the  ordinary  and  vulgar  sense,  but  to  form  imagina¬ 
tive  comments  or  a  sort  of  plastic  paraplirase.  Amongst 
them  we  have  a  few  special  favourites  ;  the  long,  end¬ 
less  alley  between  dark  rows  of  trees,  up  which  couple 
after  couple  slowly  walk,  and  disappear  mysteriously 
into  the  dim  light  of  the  horizon ;  the  dream-composi¬ 
tion  of  a  cowled  skeleton  ascending  a  flight  of  shadowy 
steps,  bearing  a  lantern,  in  the  flame  of  which  moths 
bum  themselves  to  death ;  the  old  Scotch  house,  with 
its  turret-chamber,  its  corbelled  windows,  and  a  group 
of  consulting  jackdaws  swinging  on  an  apple-ladeii 
bough  outside — far  below  a  brae- side  sloping  to  a  silver 
strip  of  sea.  But  all  arc  more  or  less  suggestive  of 
delicate  poetic  thought.  The  eminent  artist,  •  whose 
studies  of  antique  life  are  so  widely  enjoyed,  Mr.  L. 
Alma  Tadema,  has  joined  in  the  work  of  illustration, 
^d  has  produced  four  little  etchings  in  his  character¬ 
istic  stylo.  Altogether  the  book  is  delightful  to  the 
outward  as  well  as  the  inward  eye,  and  forms  a  lux¬ 
urious  shrine  for  the  thoughts  of  a  vnan  who  must  now 
finally  cease  to  he  jgoeta  igiiotus. 
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MACBEADT'S  reminiscences^ 

^uS^'  ‘‘‘f  ““  ‘■■“ter  was  a  proyinoial 

^  '  •  J  A  1  rrfVi  I'n  fwrt  manager,  who  leased  several  theatres  throngh- 

These  two  volumes  are  reviewed  at  length  in  the  two  ^he  country,  but  met  with  such  indifferent  snc<^ 

leading  Quarterlies  issued  this  month,  and  we  reter  to  that  he  reached  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Macreadv 
lose  reviews  because  the  just,  or  at  least  the  moderate,  ^^s  then  a  school-boy  at  Rugby,  and  finding  on  hu 
timate  of  the  work  seems  to  lie  somewhere  between  return  for  the  long  holidays  that  his  father  was  unable 
lem.  The  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  is  mam-  to  discharge  his  school  bills,  he  embraced  the  resolution 
Btly  the  production  of  a  friend,  and  makes  no  pre-  of  going  upon  the  stage  to  relieve  the  family  from  its 
nee  to  the  critical  attitude,  amounting  to  little  more  embarrassments.  The  profession  thus  adopted  under 

lan  a  recapitulation  of  the  ‘  Reminiscences  *  in  a  sym-  compulsion  he  never  took  to  with  any  heartiness.  The 
1.1 _ n'nimA  yxri  fVi  fVio  orlrlif.irkTi  nf  fvirrohorative  remi-  i:r_  i _ j  __  .  . 


those  reviews  because  the  just,  or  at  least  the  moderate, 
estimate  of  the  work  seems  to  lie  somewhere  between 
them.  The  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  is  mani¬ 
festly  the  production  of  a  friend,  and  makes  no  pre¬ 
tence  to  the  critical  attitude,  amounting  to  little  more 
than  a  recapitulation  of  the  *  Reminiscences  *  in  a  sym- 
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pathetic  spirit,  with  the  addition  of  corroborative  remi-  Bohemian  side  of  the  actor’s  life  had  no  charm  for  him ; 
niscences  by  the  writer,  and  extracts  from  unpublished  the  tawdriness  and  squalor  visible  behind  the  scenes  dis- 

ViioVi  AVio  wmfoT  nflTlP.filVPR  I  _ 3  _  1 _ _  _ i*_  i  .i*  .... 


notices  of  Macready’s  acting,  which  the  wnter  conceives  ^gted  him ;  he  was  peculiarly  sensitive  to  all  those 
to  be  more  just  and  suggestive  than  anything  el^  t^t  incidents  that  supply  a  reason  for  the  reproach  that  the 
has  seen  the  light.  The  article  in  the  Quarterly  Revi^  stage  is  not  a  fitting  profession  for  a  gentleman.  When 
is  the  direct  antithesis  of  this,  and  might  almost  be  Macready  made  his  debuts  young  Master  Betty  was  all 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  an  enemy — bitter  and  s^  the  rage,  and  the  elder  Macready  indulged  in  glowing 
vere, almost  savage  and  tartarly.  This  latter  article, which  hopes  that  he  might  make  a  similar  hit  with  “Master 
is  brilliantly  written,  and  is  not  without  other  inter-  William,”  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed.  Master 


nal  evidence  of  being  Mr.  Hayward’s,  who  is  announced,  William  acted  very  creditably,  and  received  much 
in  the  gossip  of  a  contemporary,  as  the  author  of  the  flattering  notice,  but  he  failed  to  create  the  same 


article  in  the  same  number  on  the  Life  of  ^rd  Shel-  excitement  as  the  Young  Roscius,  and  had  to  climb 
bume,  conteins  a  good  deal  of  truth,  though  it  is  put  in  hjg  to  fame  by  careful  and  laborious  perseverance. 


the  most  disagreeable  possible  way.  It  is  unfair  because  The  slow  process  of  gaining  a  reputation  in  work 
it  fastens  too  exclusively  and  ill-naturedly  on  the  weak  which  was  not  its  own  consolation,  was  not  calcu- 
points  of  the  character •  revealed  in  these  diaries,  and  lated  to  improve  the  temper;  and  when  Macready 
refuses  to  look  at  the  qualifications  and  allowances  after  several  years  became  a  recognised  leader  on  the 
which  would  have  occurred  to  a  more  generous  critic.  London  stage,  he  was  not  much  softened  towards  his 
The  Quarterly  Reviewer  is  unnecessarily  fierce  about  profession,  but  felt  his  disagreeable  surroundings  in  the 
what  he  calls  the  “morbid  egotism  ”  of  Macready,  as  theatre  all  the  more  keenly  by  contrast  with  the  society 
shown  in  the  fact  that  he  has  no  good  words  to  say  to  which  his  success  procured  him  admission.  He  never 
about  the  performances  of  any  contemporary  actor,  learned  to  laugh  off  the  annoyances  to  which  he  was 
He  presses  this  charge  home  by  making  much  of  Mac-  subjected  by  the  peculiar  weaknesses  of  his  coadjutors, 
ready’s  confession  that  Mr.  Phelps’s  success  depressed  When  Appius  Claudius  was  so  drunk  that,  in  his  futile 
his  spirits,  and  his  reflection  that  an  actor’s  fame,  and  attempts  at  a  stately  magisterial  severity,  he  fairly 
the  income  depending  upon  fame,  are  so  precarious  that  nodd^  himself  off  the  curule  chair ;  or  when  an  ine- 
“we  start  at  every  shadow  of  an  actor.”  This,  exclaims  briated  prompter  wrote  from  the  pothouse,  in  the  top  of 
the  Quarterly  Reviewer,  was  the  man  whose  chief  title  his  glory,  that  he  had  been  so  grossly  insulted  at  rehearsal 
to  respect  was  his  professed  desire  to  exalt  and  dignify  that  he  would  not  present  himself  till  next  morning ;  or 
the  stage,  and  who  ought  in  consistency  to  have  rejoiced  when  his  dresser  yielded  to  the  same  temptation,  and 
over  every  promise  of  excellence  in  the  dramatic  art.  absented  himself  at  a  critical  moment,  Macready  was 
There  is  much  malice,  and  not  a  little  unfairness,  in  this  not  by  nature  inclined  to  laugh  at  such  vexations  when 
triumph  over  an  inconsistency.  It  was  inconsistent,  they  were  past,  but  was  durably  provoked  by  them  to 


probably,  on  the  part  of  Macready,  to  be  apprehensive  reflect  angrily  on  the  degradation  of  his  profession  by 
of  a  rival ;  but  his  critic,  in  drawing  inferences  from  such  drunken  acts  of  folly  and  knavery.  A  man  not  at 
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this,  entirely  ignores  the  fact  that  it  w^as  a  weakness  peace  with  himself,  a  man  haunted  by  a  distrust  of  his 
that  Macready  recorded  for  his  own  mortification,  and  own  powers,  and  morbidly  prone  to  brood  over  his  own 
against  which  he  did  his  best  to  struggle.  Is  there  any  imperfections,  was  not  likely  to  be  tolerant  of  the  short- 


record  of  his  having  depreciated  and  decried,  or  used 
any  mean  contrivance  against  a  stage  rival  ?  He  is 
generous  enough  in  his  acknowledgments  of  Kean’s 
genius,  and  there  is  nobody  that  he  can  be  accused  of 
having  wronged.  It  is  indeed  possible  to  read  into 
the  words  “  morbid  egotism  ”  a  meaning  which  fully 
justifies  the  application  of  them  to  many  entries  in 
Macready’s  diaries,  and  which  at  the  same  time  is 
not  in  the  least  incompatible  with  the  high-minded  and 
honourable  character  of  the  man.  The  diaries  are 


comings  of  his  companions.  If  Macready  had  had  a 
histrionic  genius  of  the  first  order,  his  pleasure  in  the 
exercise  of  his  art  and  confidence  in  his  resources 
would  have  buoyed  him  over  all  minor  discomforts ;  but 
seeing  that  he  had  nothing  more  than  a  laboriously 
cultivated  talent,  the  self-querulous  tone  of  his  diaries 
raises  a  wonder  that  he  rose  so  high  as  ho  did.  It  is 
surprising  that  his  habit  of  constantly  criticising  him¬ 
self  in  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  did  not  paralyse  his 
energies,  and  that  he  remained  capable  of  indefatigable 


^otistic,  but  it  is  not  with  the  egotism  of  self-confidence  efforts  to  remedy  the  defects  of  which  he  had  so  un- 
80  much  as  the  egotism  of  self-dissatisfaction ;  and  this  healthy  a  consciousness. 

latter  kind  ofegotism  may  literally  be  called  “morbid,”  in-  The  general  interest  of  Macready’s  ‘Reminiscences’ 
asmuch  as  it  is  partly  the  result  and  partly  the  reacting  suffers  very  much  from  his  want  of  expansiveness  and 


cause  of  low  spirits.  In  this  sense  of  the  words,  Shaks- 
peare’s  Twenty- ninth  Sonnet  may  be  said  to  be  “  mor¬ 
bidly”  egotistic,  when  he  bewails  his  fortune  and  is 
humihated  in  the  eyes  of  men — 

Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 

Featured  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possessed. 
Desiring  this  man’s  art  and  that  man’s  scope, 

With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least. 

Macready  would  seem  to  have  been  habitually  a  self¬ 
torturer,  a  morbid  egotist  of  this  kind.  It  was  probably 
me  natural  bent  of  his  mind  which  would  have  mani¬ 
fested  itself  whatever  profession  he  had  chosen,  but  it 


geniality.  The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  recommends  the 
volumes  as  a  valuable  manual  for  those  who  aspire  to 
stage  distinction.  Except  in  so  far  as  they  teach  the 
lesson  that  success  is  the  result  of  hard  labour,  we 
should  doubt  their  value  in  this  respect :  we  should' 
rather  consider  them  beacons  to  warn  aspirants  that, 
if  nature  has  not  gifted  them  with  power  to  perform 
their  labour  cheerfully,  they  should  at  least  try  to  school 
themselves  as  much  as  possible  into  indifference  to  dis¬ 
tractions.  The  diaries  are  too  much  a  record  of 
Macready’s  exercises— a  self-accusing  register  of  his 
public  performances,  and  self-assuring  memoranda  of 

*1  -  .1  .  a  •  ’l  t  a1  •  _ J 


was  aggravated  by  his  havin&r  been  drifted  by  circum-  the  copious  honours  that  he  received  both  in  public  and 


8tMce8  into  an  uncongenial  profession.  So  far  as  can  in  private.  The  volumes  have  been  well  edited,  with  a 
be  judged  from  the  evidence  of  these  diaries,  his  art  view  to  presenting  a  complete  pictore  of  the  inner 


not  so  much  a  passion  as  a  disagreeable  necessity  ;  nature  of  the  man  ;  but  one  wearies  of  the  frequent 
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entries  of  resolutions  to  curb  his  bad  temper,  and 
lamentations  over  fresh  outbreaks.  On  one  memorable 
oocfusion,  Macready  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  administer 
a  well-deserved  thrashing  to  his  manager  at  Covent 
Garden,  Mr.  Bunn ;  and  his  sense  of  the  disgrace  he 
had  brought  on  himself,  of  giving  way  to  conduct  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  gentleman,  was  so  keen  that  pages  are 
filled  with  self-reproaches  over  this  crowning  triumph 
of  his  life-long  secret  enemy — his  rebellious  temper. 

It  would  have  been  too  much  to  have  expected  from 
Macready  entertaining  anecdotes  of  the  Bohemians  with 
whom  he  was  brought  into  unwilling  contact,  but  we 
could  have  wished  that  he  had  preserved  somewhat 
fuller  recollections  of  the  eminent  and  interesting 
men  who  were  glad  to  receive  him  into  their  society. 
Macready  was  on  intimate  terms  with  many  oontem- 
poraiy  celebrities,  Bnlwer,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Fon- 
blanque,  Talfourd,  Douglas  Jerrold,  Mark  Lemon, 
Leech,  and  so  forth  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  jotted  down 
little  more  than  who  dined  with  him,  and  whom  he 
dined  with,  what  they  said  to  Macready,  and  what  he 
said  to  them.  Some  diarists  are  the  dread  of  their 
friends ;  but  none  of  those  who  kept  company  with 
Macready  need  have  feared  any  imprudent  disclosures 
of  their  social  habits,  any  posthumous  scandals  worse 
than  death.  By  nature  or  on  principle  he  is  perhaps 
judiciously,  but  certainly  provokingly,  reticent.  It  may 
have  been  that  he  was  too  busy  a  man  to  be  an  enter¬ 
taining  diarist.  Such  entries  as  the  following  may  be 
quotea  as  typical : — 


Newcastle,  March  29th  (1841). — Mr.  Ternau  called,  and  I 
walked  with  him  to  the  theatre,  where  I  rehearsed  Macbeth ;  re¬ 
hearsed  it  well,  so  well  that  I  felt  myself  not  quite  horsde  la  tragedie. 
I  feared  I  should  not  act  it  so  well. 

October  9th  (1842). — Dined  with  Dickens.  Mr.  Longfellow, 
Stanfield,  Maclise,  Forster,  and  Harley  were  there. 


There  is  to  an  imaginative  mind  a  certain  ground  for 
reflection  in  the  fact  that  Longfellow  dined  with 
Dickens,  but  nothing  is  said  of  the  conversation. 
Occasionally  wo  meet  with  entries  that  have  a  more 
substantial  interest. 


June  27th  (1843). — Note  from  Cobden,  with  appointment  at 
eight ;  from  Milnes.  After  dinner  went  to  Norfolk  Street  to  meet 
Cobden  and  Wilson  ;  tjilked  over  politics,  and  principally  the  means 
of  the  Corn  Law  League.  Advised  them  with  regard  to  Drury 
Lane  Theatre.  Cobden  told  me  he  knew  the  theatre  well ;  that  he 
had  written  a  play  called  “  The  Phrenologist ;  ”  he  had  taken  it 
there,  and  knew  Price  and  old  Reynolds. 


We  have  here  a  notice  of  a  valuable  literary  curiosity. 
But  such  pearls  are  few  and  far  between ;  and  unless  the 
reader  of  these  volumes  had,  to  start  with,  an  interest 
in  studying  the  character  of  Macready,  or  in  following 
his  career,  or  in  reading  the  names  of  his  acquaintances, 
the  perusal  of  them  is  not  likely  to  be  eminently  pro¬ 
fitable  either  in  amusement  or  in  instruction.  The 
best  that  can  be  said  of  them  is  that  they  introduce  us 
in  every  page  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  high- 
minded,  conscientious,  and  honourable  man. 


SOME  OF  OUR  GIRLS. 


Some  of  Our  Girh.  By  Mrs.  Eiloart,  Author  of  ‘  The  Curate’s 
Discipline,*  ‘Meg,’  ‘Woman’s  Wrongs,’  ‘Lady  Moretoun’s 
•  Daughter,’  ‘The  Son  that  Lived,’  &c.  In  Three  Volumes. 
Samuel  Tinsley. 


It  is  an  unfortunate  custom  with  our  modern  novelists 
that  they  devote  their  whole  attention  to  the  heart  of 
man,  and  throw  away  all  consideration  of  his  intellect 
as  the  caput  viortuum.  They  care  nothing  for  the  impor¬ 
tant  questions  which  arc  being  discussed  in  the  world, 
so  long  as  they  can  go  on  weaving  chapter  after  chapter 
of  their  sentiment  out  of  their  own  inner  consciousness. 
They  pay  still  less  attention  to  the  unity  of  their  tales. 
It  IS  their  task  to  take  care  of  the  love  affair,  and  the 
unity  takes  care  of  itself.  It  is,  therefore,  with  not  a 
little  pleasure  that  we  greet  a  work  by  such  an  excep¬ 
tional  novelist  as  Mrs.  Eiloart,  who  writes  with  the 
express  purpose  of  supporting,  to  the  best  of  her  abili¬ 
ties,  some  of  the  great  public  reforms  which  are  being 


agitated  in  the  present  day,  in  a  thoroughly  liberal  spirit 
and  with  no  little  fervour.  * 

In  ‘  Some  of  Our  Girls  *  Mrs.  Eiloart  deals  especially 
with  what  it  is  Mr.  Beresford  Hope’s  annual  custom  to 
denominate  “  woman’s  sphere.”  It  is  a  story  of  four 
girls,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-two  far  " 
removed  by  birth  and  vocation,  but  brought  toge¬ 
ther  by  Fate  and  Mrs.  Eiloart  to  influence  each  other. 
Number  One  is  Pauline,  or  Polly,  the  heroine,  a  clever 
practical  young  woman,  a  pharmaceutical  chemist’s 
daughter,  who  has  always  been  her  father’s  assistant  and 
book-keeper,  but  who,  upon  his  death,  for  want  of  a 
qualification,  is  obliged  to  give  up  the  shop  and 
become  nursery  governess  at  the  salary  of  sixteen 
pounds  per  annum.  Number  Two  is  Millicent  Pembury, 
a  lackadaisical  young  lady  who  has  been  crossed  in  love, 
who  fjas  a  great  deal  of  money  and  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  Number  Three  is  Susan,  the  typical  cheap  London 
servant — lazy,  frivolous,  ignorant,  but  warm-hearted; 
and  Number  Four  is  that  most  wretched  specimen  of 
humanity,  the  child  of  the  ”  workhus.”  This  poor 
creature  is  also  sent  out  into  the  big  world  as  a  domestic 
servant,  but  Mrs.  Eiloart  places  these  two  drudges 
widely  apart  on  the  social  scale ;  for  the  one,  with  all 
her  faults  and  poverty,  has  known  a  home  and  a  ’ 
mother’s  alternating  smacks  and  caresses,  while  the 
other  has  known  no  enjoyment  but  of  her  vittl^’*  ’ 
no  desire  in  life  except  to  “  have  her  fling”  in  the 
world  before  returning  to  seek  a  permanent  shelter 
within  her  native  walls.  Besides  these  four  girls  who 
give  its  title  to  Mrs.  Eiloart’ s  book,  there  are  in  it  other 
typical  women,  no  longer  girls,  such  as  Amanda,^ 
Polly’s  young  stepmother;  the  silly,  cunning  little 
widow  in  search  of  a  second  husband ;  and  Mrs. 
Williams,  the  poor  man’s  wife,  to  whom  it  had 
never  occurred  ”  that  in  marrying  for  a  live¬ 
lihood,  she  had  cho.sen  the  very  hardest  way.  of 
getting  one.”  But  of  all  these  characters,  Pauline, 
the  druggist’s  daughter,  is  the  chief.  It  is  she  who, 
accepting  the  situation  of  “  companion  ”  to  the  wealthy 
Miss  Millicent,  succeeds  in  riveting  her  broken  heart, 
who  teaches  her  to  live  an  active  life,  to  spend  her 
money  well  on  the  improvement  of  her  property  and 
the  welfare  and  the  education  of  her  tenants  ;  and  it  is  ^ 
she  who,  when  the  workhouse-girl  has  “had  her 
fling  ”  in  the  world  reclaims  her,  humanises  her,  and 
sets  her  to  humanise  others  as  unfortunate  as  herselfi 
We  are  glad  to  find,  too,  that  in  the  end  Polly  herself 
becomes  the  happy  wife  of  the  young  doctor  who  has 
been  helping  Miss  Millicent  and  herself  in  carrying  out 
their  philanthropic  schemes. 

The  purpose  of  the  story  is  clearly  defined  and 
steadily  held  in  view.  There  is  a  large  number  of 
women  to  whom,  whatever  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  may  say. 
Fate  has  allotted  no  particular  “sphere,”  who  go  through 
life,  a  surplus  quantity  out  of  employ,  melancholy  as  the 
“  froze-out  ’’  labourers  who  have  “  got  no  work  to  do.* 
It  is  Mrs.  Eiloart’s  praiseworthy  design  to  incite  such 
women  to  find  something  to  do — the  best  they  can, 
whatever  that  may  be;  to  Iwe  for  the  good  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  male  and  female,  but  especially  female. 
Then,  when  the  thaw  shall  set  in,  and  women  are  froze- . 
out  no  longer,  they  may  turn  to,  and  each  do  the  work 
that  suits  her  best.  Mrs.  Eiloart  does  not  shirk  her 
task.  She  feels  strongly,  and  expresses  her  opinions 
boldly,  and  with  spirit.  If  she  errs  at  all  it  is  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  brusqueness,  a  plain-spokenness  of  style  into  winch 
she  is  carried  by  her  warmth  of  feeling.  The  following 
is  a  fair  example  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  novel  is 
written.  Polly  loquitur: — 

I  never  have  been  ill  since  I  was  quite  a  little  child,  but  I 
if  I  were — I  don’t  mean  any  disrespect  to  Mr.  Williams — I  should 
think  the  doctor  worse  than  the  disease.  It’s  horrid,  when  oos 
thioks  of  it.  Nothing  but  use  could  make  women  endure  it.  Still* 
if  I  were  a  doctor,  or  doctress,  I  should  only  lay  myself  out  for 
women  and  children  ;  but  if  I  were  called  out  to  a  male  patient  on 
any  emergency,  I  don’t  see  why  I  shouldn’t  go — it  would  bo  much 
pleasanter  work  than  nursing  him. 
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sunny  wit,  and  being  especially  modem  in  language  and  allu¬ 
sion,  there  is  peculiar  danger  that  actors  in  playing  it  should 
forget  its  fresn  and  easy  character,  or,  making  it  too  modem, 
lower  it  to  mere  drawing-room  comedy.  Hence  the  per¬ 
formance  at  the  Qaiety  has  the  peculiar  merit  of  a  difficulty 
overcome,  a  danger  avoided.  Nothing  could  well  be  easier 
or  merrier  than  the  spirit  in  which  its  principal  parts  are  per¬ 
formed,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  nothing  more  reverently 
Shakespearian.  The  Beatrice  of  Miss  Ada  Cavendish  and  the 


HKhM.  Karl.— Was  it  a  Marriage.  (3  Tola.,  31«.  6d.)  Tinsley  Brothers. 

Bar,  Mary  Cedi.— Brenda  Yorke.  (3  rols.,  .31«.  6d.)  Hurst  and  Blackett. 
Hsath.  ^  Q-— The  Fern  Paradise.  (Crowti  8to,  pp.  298.)  Hodderand  Stoughton.  6«. 
Jaooz,  F.— Shaktpeare  Diversions.  (8to,  pp.  606.)  Daldy,  Isbister,  and  Co.  14«. 
I^rmontoff,  Michael. — The  Demon :  a  Poem.  Translated  by  A.  C.  Stephen. 
(8to,  pp.  86.)  Triibner.  6s, 

Marshall,  Frederic. — International  Vanities.  (8to,  pp.  860.)  W.  Blackwood. 
10«.6</. 

Pottery  and  Porcelain,  English. — (8to,  pp.  137.)  The  “  Bazaar  ”  Office.  6s. 
Fonshkin,  A.  S.— Russian  Romance.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Teller.  (Crown  8to, 
pp.  293.)  H.  S.  King.  7s.6d. 

Pnltanan,  G.  P.  R.— The  Book  of  the  Axe.  Fourth  Edition.  (Demy  8vo, 
pp.  906.)  Longmans.  42«. 

Biff  and  Ooolden. — An  Easy  Introduction  to  Chemistry.  (Fcap.  8to,  pp.  148.) 
Rivingtons.  2«.  6d. 

Bussell,  Dora.— Lady  Sefton’s  Pride.  (3  toIs.  81«.  6d.)  Tinsley  Brothers. 

Soott,  W.  B.— Poems.— Seventeen  Etchings  by  the  Author  and  L.  Alma  Tadema. 

(Crown  8to,  pp.  269.)  Longmans.  16«. 

Shelley.  P.  B.— Works.  Third  Series  and  Fourth  Series.  Edited  by  B.  H. 

^epherd.  (Pp.  367, 432.)  Cbatto  and  Windus.  4«. 

Bmee,  Alfred.— The  Mind  of  Man.  (8vo,  pp.  262.)  G.  Bell  and  Sons.  10s.  9d. 
Bmith,  James  Walter. — Legal  Forms  for  Common  Use.  Ninth  Thousand. 

(Fbap.  8vo,  pp.  221.)  Effingham  Wilson.  3s.  6<l. 

Supernatural  Religion. — Sixth  Edition.  Carefully  Revised.  (2  vols.,  8yo, 
pp.  486, 612.)  Longmans.  24s. 

Warburton,  Colonel.— Journey  Across  the  Western  Interior  of  Australia.  (8to, 
pp.  807.)  Low  and  Co.  16s. 
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j  and  delicate  speed  of  the  dislogue ;  the  fact  that  it  is  almost 
^  entirely  written  in  prose  takes,  no  doubt,  something  from 
.  the  unworldliness  that  always  attends  blank  verse ;  but  in  any 
case  the  modernness  of  the  language  strikes  one  so  vividly 

•  that  at  every  joke  one  is  half  inclined  to  exclaim,  That  must 
be  gag ! " 

Miss  Ada  Cavendish  improves  rapidly.  She  makes  a  dis¬ 
tinct  step  forward  in  every  role  she  takes.  She  began  by 

•  having  all  her  art  to  learn ;  she  did  not  display  any  of  that 
^  splendid  precocity  which  is  often  merely  the  sign  of  a  meagre 

talent,  the  glittering  and  babbling  of  a  shallow  stream ;  her 
manner  was  hard  and  stagey,  her  voice  unnatural,  and  her 
actions  stilted,  but  she  has  had  the  modesty  to  learn  the 
difficult  lessons  of  self-criticism  and  self-distrust,  and  with 
great  earnestness,  and  after  much  laborious  study,  she  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  divesting  herself  of  faultswhich,  to  aless  genuine  artist, 
could  hardly  have  been  other  than  fatal.  Her  present  perform¬ 
ance  is  so  delicate,  so  conscientious,  and  so  intelligent,  that  it 
raises  hopes  of  still  greater  success  in  the  higher  paths  of  the 
poetic  drama.  She  makes  her  first  point  when,  in  tne  course  of 
the  scene  in  which  Don  Pedro  discusses  theworth  of  Hero,  Beatrice 
suddenly  pounces  upon  the  unfortunate  Benedick,  who  has 
scarcely  spoken,  by  saying,  wonder  that  you  will  still  be  talk¬ 
ing,  signor  Benedick  !  Nobody  marks  you.’’  She  said  this  last 
clause  with  an  open  ingenuous  countenance,  as  though  she 
were  really  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it,  and  with  a  slight 
movement  of  the  arms  outwards,  then  clapping  her  hands  and  . 
rippling  over  with  laughter  the  moment  that  his  face  betrayed 
his  discomfiture.  From  this  initial  point  one  felt  sure  that  she 
would  make  no  failure  in  her  rendering  of  the  part,  and  it  was 
so ;  she  enters  fully  into  the  raillery,  the  light-hearted  spiteful¬ 
ness  mingled  with  genuine  esteem,  that  fills  all  the  utterances 
of  Beatrice  to  Benedick.  From  the  first  she  makes  it  apparent 
that  she  is  really,  though  unwittingly,  in  love  with  uim,  as 
Mr.  Hermann  Vezin  takes  care  that  we  should  perceive  his 
irresistible  attraction  towards  her.  In  the  masqued  scene  in 
the  second  act,  she  acts  with  wonderful  originality  and  verw; 
she  chases  Benedick  over  the  stage  from  side  to  side  with 
the  most  cruel  persistency,  and  with  as  much  swiftness 
as  grace.  As  a  very  minor  point,  it  may  be  noted  how 
cbarmingly  she  manages  to  dart  hither  and  thither,  unem¬ 
barrassed  by  that  long  white  train  that  seems  to  be  flashing 
everywhere  as  her  remorseless  presence  haunts  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  bachelor.  There  is  only  one  fragment  in  the  whole 
of  her  part  with  which  we  were  dissatisfied.  It  is  the  passage 
in  rhymed  verse  which  she  has  to  say  when  she  emerges,  m 
the  third  act,  from  the  woodbine  coverture  ”  to  confess  her 
love  for  Benedick.  In  reciting  these  lines  we  were  jarred,  as 
it  were,  by  her  return  to  the  old  stagey  manner  that  was  so 
distressing  at  times  in  her  early  performances,  and  which  she 
has  now  almost  entirely  dropped.  It  is  true  that  the  lines  in 
question  are  not  easy  to  understand  or  to  interpret,  but  they 
seem  to  be  the  result  of  a  sudden  irresistible  flood  of  emotion, 
against  which  the  warm-hearted  whimsical  girl  finds  it  im¬ 
possible  to  bear  up.  We  would  suggest,  with  much  cUffidence, 
that  if  Miss  Cavendish  were  to  come  slowly  and  pensively  out 
of  the  arbour,  and,  advancing  to  the  (jentre  of  the  stage,  were 
to  repeat  these  lines  in  a  quiet  voice,  full  of  restrained  pas- 
!  sion,  and  with  her  eyes  down,  and  were  then  to  rush  oflf  in  a 
kind  of  sudden  ecstasy,  it  would  accord  better  with  the  poetic 
requirements  of  the  part  than  her  present  excited  rhetoric. 

It  may  be  imagined  now  exquisite  all  else  is,  when  we  have 
to  dwell  on  so  small  a  fault  as  this  to  justify  our  critical  judg- 
ment. 

With  regard  to  the  other  parts,  it  is  needles  to  say  with 
what  intelligence  and  dignity  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin  plays  Bene¬ 
dick.  The  manly  independence  of  the  soldier  in  the  early 
part,  the  abandonment  of  soul  of  the  lover  in  the  second,  the 
recovery  of  stateliness  and  the  combination  with  it  of  the  new 
element  of  blitheness  towards  the  conclusion,  all  these  are 
successively  assumed  with  the  care  and  insight  one  has  learned 
to  expect  from  Mr.  Vezin,  who  possesses,  among  other  things, 
the  scarcely  definable  gift  of  pronouncing  the  words  of  Shake-  ^ 
speare  in  a* more  convincingly  Shakespearian  manner  ^n  any 
actor  now  on  the  stage.  In  our  opinion  Mr.  Ryder  is  a  Isir 


MINOR  NOTICE. 

Th*  Jtesults  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Expostxdaiion.  By  Umbra 
Oxoniensis.  (H.  S.  King.)  A  writer  who  comes  in  towards 
the  close  of  a  protracted  discussion  has  considerable  advan¬ 
tages  as  regards  clearness  of  thinking  and  point  in  expression. 
In  both  these  respects  the  anonymous  **  Umbra  ”  does  not  fail 
to  make  good  use  of  his  position.  The  particular  result  which 
he  desires  to  emphasise  is  the  amount  of  disunion  that  prevails 
among  Roman  Catholics,  and  which,  he  says,  was  unsuspected 
in  this  country,  and  probably  also  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
till  Mr.  Gladstone’s  pamphlet  troubled  the  waters.  Of  four  va¬ 
rieties  into  which  he  divides  the  Catholic  faith  “  Umbra  ”  gives 
a  remarkably  clear  account,  and  follows  up  a  statement  of  them 
based  upon  their  own  documents  with  a  spirited  examination. 
But  along  with  the  advantage  of  coming  at  the  end  of  a  con¬ 
troversy  goes  a  disadvantage.  “  Umbra  Oxoniensis”  enters  the 
field  too  fate.  Public  interest  in  the  subject  is  exhausted,  and 
a  book  which  would  have  been  welcomed  as  a  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  while  the  battle  was  raging  suffers  from  the  irre¬ 
mediable  misfortune  that  no  one  cares  to  read  it. 


“MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING  AT  THE  GAIETY. 

Of  all  the  Shakespearian  comedies,  “  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing”  is  that  which  seems  fullest  of  mere  modem  fun,  as 
contrasted  with  quip  or  fantastic  humour.  After  the  exceed¬ 
ing  platitudes  that  passed  for  jokes  in  the  Middle  Ages,  men 
began  first  to  laugh  at  the  wild  and  extravagant  humour  of 
which  the  ‘  Life  of  Gargantua  and  Pantngruel  ’  supplied  the 
•pex  and  top-stone.  It  was  impossible,  and  has  remained  so 
wnce,  to  outdo  Rabelais  in  this  school  of  laughter.  Then 
came  the  mirth  that  found  for  its  subject  the  **  humours  ”  of 
an  individual,  that  dissected,  as  cleverly  as  it  knew  how,  the 
^entneities  and  absurdities  of  a  person,  real  or  feigned. 
^18  was  excessively  fashionable  in  the  Elizabethan  time,  and 
Ben  Jonson  was  as  great  a  master  of  it  as  Shakespeare.  Then 
»me  the  delightful  q^uality  of  clear,  direct  fun,  of  which 
Sh^espeare  was  the  distinct  inventor,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
^ich  he  stands  entirely  alone  among  his  contemporaries. 
This  unstrained  vein  of  fun  was  entirely  hfs  own  ;  Webster 
Might  approach  him  in  the  majesty  of  tragic  passion.  Ford  in 
Mysterious  pathos,  Jonson  in  management  of  stage  eflects — 
though  all  of  these  are  seen  to  be  immeasurably  beneath  him, 
even  when  they  near  him  most — but  in  provocation  to  laughter 
them  all  could  ever  follow  where  he  led. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing  ”  being  full  of  this  fleet  and  | 
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I.<eonato;  Mr.  Markby  a  tolerable,  somewhat  clerical,  Don 
Pedro;  Mr.  Boyne  an  entirely  intolerable  Claudio,  whose 
postures,  movements,  and  declamation  are  all  as  thoroughly 
Dsd  as  anything  we  nave  seen  for  a  long  time ;  Mr.  Kighton 
very  delightfully  indeed  as  Dogberrv,  but  has  a  make-up 
so  hideous  that  he  is  quite  distressing  to  look  upon ;  Mr.  J.  G. 
Taylor  is  excessively  infirm  and  funny  as  Verges.  All  this 
time  we  have  said  nothing  of  Miss  Furtado’s  Hero,  probably 
because  it  is  of  that  inoffensive  type  that  is  hardly  good 
enough  or  bad  enough  to  leave  a  distinct  impression  be¬ 
hind  it 


THE  MIRROR. 


Some  six  or  seven  years  ago  the  Holbom  Theatre,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Barry  Sullivan,  was  distinguished  by  a 
serious  enort  to  produce  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  in  a  worthy 
manner,  but  since  then  it  has  fallen  into  such  neglect,  being 
sometimes  under  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  from  competi¬ 
tion  altogether,  that  Mr.  Horace  Wigan  has  thought  it  judi¬ 
cious  to  try  to  revive  its  reputation  under  a  new  name. 
It  is  not  a  good  sign  when  a  theatre,  any  more  than  a 
mntleman,  finds  a  change  of  name  necessary.  Still,  *'The 
Mirror*'  is  a  singularly  fitting  name  for  a  play-house,  and  one 
wonders  that  it  has  been  allowed  to  remain  so  long  unappro¬ 
priated.  It  might  with  propriety  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre  as  a  poetical  translation  of  that  ele¬ 
ment  *in  its  acting  which  has  been  nicknamed  **  cup-and- 
eaucer."  However,  it  has  been  left  for  Mr.  Wigan  to  apply 
to  the  Holbom  with  a  view  to  reversing  that  theatre’s  recent 
tradition  of  failure. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  in  the  play  with  which  Mr.  Wigan 
has  chosen  to  open  this  new  house  of  amusement  it  is  rather 
the  sensational  side  of  nature  that  he  has  undertaken  to 
mirror.  The  Hidden  Hand,”  an  adaptation  from  the  French 
bv  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  is  a  most  sensational  piece  of  work, 
aMunding  in  touching  and  thrilling  situations,  leaving  hardly 
a  note  of  the  melodrama  unsounded,  the  pathos  of  neglected 
love,  the  sweetness  of  forgiven  sin,  the  ferocity  of  hereditary 
hatred,  the  generosity  of  uncorrupted  youth,  the  horror  of 
mysterious  crime  ascribed  to  the  victim’s  dearest  friend,  and 
gradually  undermining  the  life  of  innocent  loveliness.  The 
**  Hidden  Hand  ”  is  put  together  with  a  masterly  knowledge  of 
melodramatic  effect;  the  audience  at  the  Mirror  are  so  wrought 
upon  that  at  the  end  of  every  act  they  seek  relief  for  their 
overpowered  feelings  by  calling  all  the  performers  before  the 
curtain. 

Several  of  the  members  of  the  company  which  Mr.  Wigan 
has  collected  at  the  Mirror  seem  to  be  capable  of  much  higher 
work  than  melodrama,  powerful  as  the  Hidden  Hand  ’’  is  of 
its  kind.  Miss  Rose  Leclercq  is  an  actress  who  can  always  be 
relied  upon  for  executing  her  part  with  intelligence  and  taste, 
who  acts  with  artistic  reticence,  keeps  reasonimly  clear  of  the 
besetting  sin  of  the  melodramatic  actress,  and  resists  every 
temptation  to  overdo  thrilling  effects.  Miss  Louisa  Moore, 


Doison,  was  singled  out  among  the  minor  performers 
for  special  applause,  and  there  was  more  than  the  natural 
interest  of  the  character  to  justify  this  preference.  Miss  Moore 
acted  her  simple  part  with  an  air  of  reality  and  self-abandon¬ 
ment  which  must  be  regarded  as  full  of  promise.  If  Miss 
Moore  is  capable  of  schooling  herself  so  as  not  to  lose  self- 
command  too  much  in  exciting  situations,  she  may  yet  be  heard 
of  in  more  important  positions.  But  the  chief  interest  in  the 

furoduction  of  the  “  Hidden  Hand  ”  lay  in  the  acting  of  the 
ady  who  personated  Lady  Gryffvd.  Mrs.  Fairfax  has  once  or 
twice  already  appeared  tentatively  on  the  stage,  and  her  per¬ 
formances  have  been  spoken  of  so  highly  that  she  has  at  last 
Moepted  a  regular  eng^ement.  Naturally  playgoers  were 
interested  to  see  how  tnis  new  acquisition  was  likely  to  acquit 
herself ;  and,  although  the  character  of  Lady  Gryffyd  does  not 
give  much  scope  for  the  display  of  the  higher  qualities  of  the 
actress,  Mrs.  Fairfax’s  rendering  was  eminently  successful,  and 
none  the^  less  so  that  she  studiously  avoided  the  amateur’s 
fault  of  lifting  the  part  out  of  its  just  prominence  in  the  play. 
We  should  lay  particular  stress  upon  this  negative  virtue  in 
Mrs.  Fairfax’s  acting,  because  it  is  precisely  that  which  any 
one  who  takes  to  the  stage  as  a  late  learner  must  find  it  most 
difficult  to  attain.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  the  amateur  in  Mrs. 
Fairfax  s  Lady  Gryffyd,  unless  perhaps  in  an  occasional  failure 
to  make  her  voice  cany  effectively  through  the  house,  and 
there  is  no  lack  of  positive  merits.  Her  make-up  as  an  old 
lady  of  the  Restoration  period  was  so  perfect  as  to  suggest  the 
question  whether  the  fanatic  Welshwoman  could  possibly  have 
ao  subdued  her  hatred  of  the  Saxon  as  to  assume  the  dress  and 
manners  of  the  Court.^  In  the  passionate  scenes  Mrs.  Fairfax 
displayed  a  power  which  we  hope  soon  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  in  the  representation  of  a  character  better  worthy  of 
extended  notice. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  GERMAN  REED’s  ENTERTAINMENT. 

In  his  own  department  of  the  minor  drama  Mr.  F.  C.  Bumaad 
is  certainly  inimitable.  He  cannot  work  out  an  idea  like  Mr 
Gilbert,  or  sparkle  in  smart  dialogue  like  Mr.  Byron;  but  he* 
has  a  vein  ot  his  own  which  always  redeems  him  from  com. 
monplace.  One  may  say  he  has  a  genius  for  seeing  the  fannil 
ness  of  contrasts,  and  ho  exercises  it  to  advantage  in  the  bright 
and  pretty  trifle  that  forms  the  new  attraction  at  St.  Georw’a 
Hall.  “A  Tale  of  Old  China”  deals  with  the  prevideat 
mania  for  collecting  pottery.  A  Mr.  Edward  Peyton  (Mr. 
Corney  Grain)  constructs  a  romance  about  a  queer  old  teapot 
which  has  come  into  his  hands.  Mr.  Reichenbrunner  (Bfr.  A. 
Reed),  coming  across  the  story,  and  ima^ning  it  to  be  genuine, 
raves  to  possess  this  teapot.  Peyton  is  in  love  with  the  collec¬ 
tor’s  daughter  Bertha  (Miss  BrahamL  but  is  refused  her  hand 
by  the  father.  Mrs.  German  Reed  plays  the  housekeeper,  and 
Miss  Fanny  Holland  the  housemaid  in  old  Reichenbrunneris 
establishment.  The  real  novelty  and  charm  of  the  piece  be¬ 
gins  with  a  kind  of  transformation  scene,  in  which  the  old 
collector,  frenzied  about  the  teapot,  falls  asleep  over  his 
opiumised  pipe,  and  dreams  that  he  is  living  at  the  time  when 
the  teapot  was  first  made.  The  scene  of  the  dream  is  beauti¬ 
ful.  Tne  back  of  the  stage  is  painted  blue  and  white  in  the 
willow-pattern,  and  the  side-pieces  are  made  to  simulate 
blue  porcelain  also.  Mr.  Alfred  Bishop  comes  in  as  the 
Japanese  prince,  Tomi  Toko,  who  has  travelled  from 
his  native  land  that  he  may  marry  the  Chinese  princess  (SGai 
Braham),  who  is  dressed  in  red  silk,  and  looks  like  some 
Indian  figure  out  of  a  group  on  rice  paper.  He  intrigues  to 
obtain,  not  the  princess  only,  but  what  he  prizes  infinite^ 
more — the  tea-pot.  Mrs.  Reed  is  very  funny  as  the  Empress^ 
and  Mr.  A.  Reed  as  the  Empemr.  But  none  of  the  make-ups  are 
very  good,  except  Mr.  Alfred  Bishop’s,  which  is  perfection.  He 
is  dressed  in  a  flowered  orange  silk  robe,  with  a  tight-fittiof 
dark  satin  jacket  over  it,  and  very  long  full  sleeves.  He  is 
constantly  toying  with  a  fan,  and  wriggles  about  in  all  the 
angular  positions  one  sees  on  Japanese  screens.  He  acts  ex¬ 
quisitely  as  far  as  there  is  scope  for  acting,  and  skips  about, 
Japanese  to  the  tips  of  his  fingers. 

After  the  **  Tale  of  Old  China,”  Mr.  Corney  Grain  is  very 
amusing  in  his  new  musical  sketch,  entitled  **  R.  S.  V.  P.,”  which 
parodies  the  drawing-room  music  of  fashionable  society ;  and 
the  entertainment  concludes  with  **  The  Three  Tenants,”  which 
has  already  been  noticed  in  these  columns.  The  acting  was 
what  it  usually  is — Mr.  Alfred  Bishop  versatile  and  sensitive 
all  through,  but  never  so  entirely  delightful  as  in  his  Japanese 
costume ;  Mrs.  German  Reed  mirth-provoking  as  ever ;  Mr. 
Corney  Grain  self-satisfied  and  amateurish.  Miss  Fanny 
Holland  does  not  improve  ;  [she  seems  to  understand  less  and 
less  how  to  manage  her  really  very  good  voice.  If  only  she  would 
not  vibrate  through  all  her  limbs  so  visibly  as  she  sings,  and  if 
only  she  would  not  blink  so  much,  her  performance  would  not 
be  what  it  now  is — slightly  irritating. 

ART. 

THE  EXHIBITIOM  OF  THE  ROTAL  ACADEHT  OF  ARTS. 

(First  Notice.) 

The  one  hundred  and  seventh  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy  will  certainly  mark  no  epoch  in  Art.  Almost  the 
first  impression  one  is  conscious  of,  after  rapidly  inspecting  the 
fourteen  hundred  and  odd  works  that  adorn  the  walls,  is  of 
something  like  surprise  that  one  has  not  been  surprised  I  Eng¬ 
lish  art,  for  the  moment,  seems  to  take  breath,  and  be  more 
inclined  to  direct  old  forces  in  their  due  channels  than  to  create 
new  ones.  Hence  the  pictures  of  this  year  seem  to  have  a 
quietist  or  reflective  character ;  there  is  no  display  of  audacity 
in  subject  or  treatment;  and  even  those  painters  whose  works 
are  most  startlingly  individual,  seem  either  to  have  l^t  their 
strangeness  to  our  eyes  by  familiarii^,  or  to  have  laid  aside 
their  most  prominent  mannerisms,  l^he  respectable  uniformi^ 
of  the  collection,  with  certain  great  exceptions  of  course,  to  be 
presently  dwelt  upon,  provokes  the  enquiry  how  far  such  an 
exhibition  as  this  can  fairly  be  taken  as  representative  of 
English  art.  There  are  so  many  men  of  the  first  rank  whoM 
names  are  never  seen  on  its  lists.  How,  one  asks  oneself, 
would  the  whole  character  of  a  gallery  be  altered  if  an  importwt 
work  of  Mr.  D.  G.  Rossetti  held  the  place  of  honour  on  its 
walls?  Can  an  annual  exhibition  or  paintings  be  held  as 
truly  representative  to  which  Mr.  Burne  Jones  and  Mr.  Madox 
Brown  never  contribute?  How  would  it  affect  the  public 
estimate  of  the  smart  Academic  groups  of  pink-cheeked  ladiM 
in  muslin,  if  the  works  of  those  great  poetic  masters  hung  wiw 


walls  with  works  in  a  distinct  and  original  style.  Mr.  Holnistt 
Hunt  is  absent,  and  Mr.  Lewis;  Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope,  and 
the  younger  Mr.  Richmond ;  Mr.  Whistler,  also,  wd  other^ 
whose  works,  even  when  somewhat  provoking,  stimulate  the 
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intellect  and  feed  the  imegination.  Mr.  Fred  Walker  and 
Mr.  Alfred  Hunt  have  each  but  one,  somewhat  unimportant, 
work.  With  so  much  grumbling  we  hays  appeased  the 
Isnguid  spirit  of  disappointment  which  always  attacks  one 
when  the  first  fatigue  of  examining  an  exhibition  is  upon  one, 
and  which  departs  again  when  the  attention  is  healthily  occu¬ 
pied  in  perceiving  whnt  is  of  real  excellence  in  the  works 
under  notice.  Let  it  then  be  said  at  once  that  it  is  really 
rather  matter  for  comment  how  much  that  is  good  is  to  be 
found  on  the  walls,  than  how  much  that  is  bad.  If  the  exhi¬ 
bition  be,  as  no  doubt  it  is,  a  somewhat  mediocre  one,  the  average 
of  mediocrity  at  least  rises  very  high.  On  all  sides  one  sees  the 
marks  of  labour,  patience,  and  taste;  and  one  is  forced  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  the  general  standard  of  production  and  appreciation  of 
art,  particular^  in  its  humbler  oranches,  is  in  the  ascendant 
among  us.  We  propose  to-dav  to  give  a  very  fleeting  and 
general  view  of  the  whole  exhibition,  and  on  future  occa¬ 
sions  to  return  to  the  more  detailed  examination  of  particular 
pictures. 

In  the  outset  we  may  declare  our  impression  that  the  two 
pictures  which  will  divide  between  them  the  ^atest  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  connoisseurs  are  the  **  Sculpture  Gallery  ”  of  Mr. 
Alma  Tadema,  and  “  The  Last  Muster  ”  of  Mr.  Herkomer.  These 
two  works,  in  style,  in  feeling,  in  theme  so  entirely  distinct,  and 
yet  both  so  splendid,  one  does  not  hesitate  to  name  as  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  the  year.  But  to  begin  our  rapid  surv^  of  the 
rooms.  In  the  first  gallery,  Mr.  Alma  Taaema*s  **  ^ulpture 
Gallery  ”  shares  the  place  of  honour  with  Mr.  Millais’  “  The 
Fringe  of  the  Moor.”  A  little  landscape  by  Mr.  Walker,  a 
green  pasture-land  with  a  stream,  and  a  line  of  sheep,  whose 
defiant  leader  frightens  a  little  boy,  is  sacrificed  by  hanging 
next  to  the  **  Sculpture  Gallery,”  but  will  attract  attention. 
Mr.  C.  Green’s  “Old  Neighbours,”  Mr. Britton  Rividre’s  “War 
Time,”  Mr.  P.  Graham’s  masterly  study  of  “  Highland  Pasturage,” 
and  Mr.  R.  Lehmann’s  portrait  of  Robert  Browning  complete  the 
list  of  what  is  best  here.  The  first  gallery  will  be  found  to 
preponderate,  somewhat  unfairly,  in  point  of  interest  The 
second  has  nothing  so  important  The  hasty  visitor  will  not 
fail  to  notice  Mr.  Boughton’s  half-comic,  half-melancholy,  and 
altogether  delightful  picture  “  The  Bearers  of  the  Burden,” 
Mr.  Napier Hemy’s “ Limehouse Barge-builders,”  “A  Minuet  ” 
by  Mr.  Prinsen,  and  Mr.  Marks’  startling  and  clever  “  Jolly 
Post-Boya”  The  third  gallery,  usually  reserved  for  the  most 
imposing  pictures,  is  filled  this  year  with  works  that  just  miss 
the  very  highest  mark,  yet  sustain  'with  dignity  the  reputation 
of  the  room.  On  each  aide  of  the  doorw^  leading  into  the 
oentrd  ball  hangs  a  poetic  composition  of  Mfr.  Poynter  ;  these 
are  his  only  contributions,  but  they  support  hb  fame  honour¬ 
ably.  High  up  on  the  opposite  wall  Mr.  Britton  Riviere  has 
a  huge  group  of  a  young  man  with  a  mare  and  dogs  ;  below  it 
hangs  a  large  weak  work  of  Mr.  Sant’s.  An  interior  at 
Dam^us,  by  Mr.  Leighton,  various  masterly  portraits  by  Mr. 
Millais,  certmn  portraits  by  Mr.  Watts,  complete  the  most 
prominent  attractions  of  the  room,  yet  the  visitor  will  hardly 
miss  Mr.  Boughton’s  “  A  Path  of  Rosea,”  or  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe’s 
clever  “A  Sheep-shearing  Match.”  In  GaUerv  IV.  we  find  more 
Millais  portraits,  a  landscape  by  Mr.  J.  Linnell,  senior,  and  two 
pretty  but  rather  feeble  heads  by  Mr.  Leighton.  The  same 
painter  exhibits  in  this  gallery  a  large  portrait-figure  of 
a  lady,  in  which  he  seems  to  emulate  the  peculiar  manner  of 
Mr.  Millais,  but  wholly  without  success.  There  is  a  shrewd 
proverb  about  two  stools  which  Mr.  Leighton  might  with  ad¬ 
vantage  remember,  and  he  is  not  the  only  eminent  painter  who 
seems  anxious  this  year  to  seize  the  palette  of  some  brother- 
artist.  In  this  gallery,  hung  paintully  low,  and  huddled 
cruelly  together,  are  three  little  decorative  studies  by  Mr. 
Albert  Moore,  very  lovely  in  themselves,  but  almost  too  small 
and  too  alight  for  such  an  exhibition  as  this.  In  passing,  it 
may  be  that  war  seems  to  have  been  waged  most  merci¬ 
lessly  this  year  against  small  canvasses.  The  fifth  gallery  is 
nmarkable  for  containing  Mr.  Leighton’s  splendid  “Eastern 
Slinger,”  a  picture  which,  de.^-pite  the  triviality  of  its 
subject,  and  its  many  and  too  palpable  shortcomings,  stirs 
we  imagination  to  an  ecstasy  with  its  mysterious  and 
f’^’J^ious  grace.  On  Mr.  Prinsep’s  “  Home  from  the  Glean¬ 
ing,  ’  which  hangs  close  by,  we  torbear  for  the  time  being  to 
ooi^ent.  “Summer  Moonlight  in  the  Downs”  is  a  sea-piece, 
If  habitual  manner — a  manner  that  it  would 

be^  difficult  to  praise  too  warmly.  Mr.  Wallis  has  seldom 
P^ted  a  finer  work  than  his  “  Fugitives  from  Constantinople,” 
which  hangs  at  the  opposite  corner.  In  Gallery  VI.  Mr.  E. 

predominates  with  his  large  and  powerful  composition 
of  the  “  Babylonian  Marriage  Market ;  ”  Mr.  Armitage’s  great 
cnnvas  of  “Julian  the  Apostate  ”  ban^  just  opposite,  and  suffers 
gnevously  by  comparison.  Mr.  Brett  has  a  brilliantly  iridescent 


delicate  and  scholarly  “  Andromeda,”  and  to  Miss  T.  Thomy- 
croft  8  imperfect  but  exquisitely  imaginative  “  Parable  of  the 


Ten  Virgins  ”  on  another  occasion.  Miss  A.  Havers,  too,  is 
clever  in  “  A  Montevidean  Carnival.”  Gallery  VII.  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  respectable  mediocrity ;  the  one  exception  being  Mr. 
Watts’  most  unfortunate  clerical  enigma,  “  iWicated  to  all 
the  Churches.”  Mr.  "Watts  is  the  last  painter  whom  we  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  kneeling  in  the  house  of  liimmon.  The  visitor 
will  enjoy  the  delicate  colouring  of  this  great  work,  and  pass 
on  perplexed.  Hastening,  with  averted  faces  and  winged  feet, 
through  the  gallery  set  apart  for  water-colours,  we  find  our¬ 
selves  in  the  lecture-room.  Here  several  military  pictures 
arrest  the  attention  at  once.  On  one  side  of  the  gallery  is 
hung  Mr.  Herkomer’s  magnificent  piece  of  realism,  “  The 
Last  Muster,”  representing  the  old  Chelsea  pensioners  at 
church  on  Sunday ;  and  on  the  other  a  picture  that  is  sure  to 
awaken  universal  curiosity.  Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson's  careful 
and  interesting  but  not  overpowering,  “  The  28th  Regiment 
at  Quatre-Bras.”  If  anyone  finds  it  difficult  to  force  his 
way  to  within  seeing  distance  of  Miss  Thompson’s  picture,  we 
recommend  him  to  spend  the  moments  of  enrorced  patience  by 
glancing  at  Mr.  E.  Croft’s  “  Ligny,”  which  hangs  near  the 
door  leading  to  the  central  hall,  and  to  notice  the  figure  of 
the  soldier  in  the  foreground,  whose  back  is  turned  to  the 
spectators.  The  same  gallery  contains  Mr.  Alma  Tadema’s 
“  Water-pets,”  a  woman  stretched  on  a  tesselated  pavement 
feeding  gold-fish,  a  delicate  work  somewhat  quenched  by  Mr. 
Herkomer’s  red-coated  pensioners.  Hurrying  through  the 
serried  ranks  of  architectural  drawings  into  the  last  fl^Uery  of 
all,  we  find  ourselves  detained  by  a  landscape  of  Mr.  Alfred 


Alfred 


Hunt,  a  powerful  but  somewhat  gaudy  portnut  by  Mr.  F. 
Sandys,  Mr.  H.  Moore’s  “Outside  the  Harbour,”  and  Mrs. 
Alma  Tadema’s  careful  Flemish-looking  study  of  children 
with  a  bird-cage.  In  the  8C'ilpture»room  we  resent  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Woolner,  and  our  first  hurried  visit  is  over.  Happy 
he  who  does  not  dream  that  night  of  file  upon  file  of  putty¬ 
faced  gentlemen  in  pink,  or  round-eyed  inginuti  in  white 
muslin  and  rosebuds.  Seriously,  are  sporting  gentlemen  the 
only  people  who  have  their  portraits  taken  i  or  do  the  revered 
Roysi  Academicians  dress  their  clients  in  scarlet,  as  Miss  La 
Creevy  did  hers,  with  seven-and-sixpence  extra  for  hire  and 
carmine  P 


Some  artists  and  amateurs  have  had  the  Mantegna  series  of 
tempera  pictures,  “  The  Triumph  of  Cmsar,”  photographed  in 
permanent  pigments — a  large  size,  20  inches  square.  These 
have  been  circulated  to  the  subscribers  at  cost  price,  nine  in 
number,  at  two  guineas  the  set.  Now  that  the  work  is  done, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  mai^  people  interested  in  art  would 
like  to  possess  such  a  series  or  photographs  at  this  moderate 
price ;  and  the  hon.  treasurer  to  the  original  fund  has  kindly 
undertaken  to  supply  any  gentleman  with  them,  on  receipt  of 
the  two  guineas  by  post-office  order,  payable  to  him  at  Post- 
Office,  Fleet  Street.  The  hon.  treasurer  is  Joseph  Dixon, 
Esq.,  barrister- at-law,  6  Brick  Court,  Temple. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 


The  large  amount  of  capital  seeking  employment  has  tended 
to  easier  rates  of  discount,  and  good  bills  would  be  freely  taken 
in  the  outside  market  at  3jMr  cent,  or  ^  per  cent,  under  the 
minimum  of  the  Bank  of  England.  It  was  thought  not  un¬ 
likely  that  this  might  have  been  reduced  this  week,  but 
no  alteration  has  been  made.  The  difficulty  that  bankers  find 
in  obtaining  for  their  deposits  a  rate  of  interest  to  pay  them 
is  now  matter  of  much  comment,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  many  of  them  are  now  engaged  in  investments  in  securi¬ 
ties  that  would  have  been  looked  upon  by  them  as  dangerous 
a  few  years  back.  Railway  Debentures  and  Colonial  Stocks 
were  the  recognised  media  for  their  surplus  capital,  but  the 


were  the  recognised  media  for  their  surplus  capital,  but  the 
small  interest  now  yielded  by  these  at  present  prices  has  forced 
them  to  find  a  more  remunerative  source,  and  loans  on  the 
deposit  of  securities  to  an  enormous  extent  are  now 
made,  which  have  sustained  the  quotations  in  the  Stock 
Markets,  and  enabled  large  speculations  for  the  rise 
to  be  carried  on  by  many  not  possessed  of  sufficient 
means  to  hold  their  purchases.  This  stote  of  things  is 
all  very  well  in  a  steady  market  and  with  fine  weather 
(a  very  necessary  element  in  “  bull  ”  transactions),  but 
let  any  cloud  arise  in  the  political  horizon,  or  the  value  of 
money  show  any  tendency  to  advance,  and  the  amount  of  the 
“  pawned  ”  securities  which  would  be  thrown  on  the  market 
would  suffice  to  depress  prices  to  an  enormous  extent  The 
actual  buying  by  bankers  for  investment  is  now  spread  over  a 
much  larger  field  than  was  formerly  the  case,  and  considerable 
amounts  of  the  better  class  of  American  railway  bonds,  which 
yield  six  to  seven  per  cent,  have  been  absorbed  by  them. 
This  enormous  amount  of  unemployed  money  arises  from  two 
or  three  causes,  the  primary  one  being  the  disinclination  to 
invest  in  new  ventures  and  the  consequent  inflated 
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balances  in  bankers’  bands,  and  another  one  is  the 
very  limited  demand  existing  for  discount.  The  num- 
her  of  commercial  bills  in  circulation  is  smaller  than 
for  some  years,  and  although  reports  from  some  of  the 
trade  centres  record  a  little  more  activity,  this  incre^^d  busi¬ 
ness  is  in  most  instances  a  “  ready-money  ’’  one,  and  involving 
no  demand  for  discount.  The  question  is  often  asked,  why 
trade  should  be  so  depressed,  and  the  best  answer  to  that,  wo 
think,  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  our  foreign  commerce, 
which  is  the  largest  branch,  is  restricted  owing  to  a  feeling  of 
uncertainty,  and  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  merchants  to 
extend  their  credits  abroad ;  and  as  we  flooded  many  of  the 
foreign  markets  with  our  manufactures  two  years  since,  the 
ability  that  has  been  shown  to  absorb  them  is  not  equal  to  the 
extent  to  which  we  could  supply  them.  That  people  are 
makincr  mnnev  cannot  be  gainsaid,  but  that  many  oi  the  large 


making  money  cannot  bo  gainsaid,  but  that  many  of  the  large 
manufacturers  and  others  (to  say  nothing  of  company  pro¬ 
moters)  are  actsTetuming  so  much  profit  as  three  or  four  years 
back,  is  only  a  proof  that,  with  all  our  skill  and  new  appliances, 
there  is  a  limit  even  in  this  country  to  the  amount  oi  ousiness 
that  can  be  done. 

The  signs  of  the  market  at  the  present  time  point  to  in¬ 
creased  ease ;  the  amount  of  gold  in  sight  ”  is  large,  and  the 
Bank  will  probably  receive  a  part  of  it,  thereby  strengthen¬ 
ing  their  reserve,  and  as  the  efflux  of  coin  which  takes  place 
in  May  for  Scotland  is  not  likely  to  be  so  large  as  usual  this 
year^  owing  to  diminished  circulation,  the  chances  are  that  a 
dechne  in  the  rate  will  occur  before  long,  and  that  it  did  not 
take  place  this  week  may  perhajM  be  attributed  to  some  little 
demand  in  connection  with  the  Stock  Exchange  settlement. 

The  purchases  in  Foreign  Stocks  have  not  been  on  so  large  a 
scale  as  in  the  previous  fortnight,  this  being  mainly  due  to 
the  absence  for  several  days  of  the  Hebrews,  who  are  the  most 
influential  and  important  dealers  in  these  securities.  Turkish 
have  sustained  their  price,  notwithstanding  the  news  of  a 
deficit  of  five  millions  in  this  year’s  Budget,  of  which  the 
details  are  not  yet  known,  and  the  publication  of  which  has 
been  too  long  delayed.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  creditors,  who 
supplied  last  autumn  a  very  large  sum  on  the  faith  of  an  under¬ 
taking  on  the  part  of  the  Government  that  the  whole  of  the 
revenue  of  the  Empire  should  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ottoman  Bank  by  the  collectors,  and  the  amounts  requisite  for 
the  service  of  the  debt  should  be  deducted  therefrom.  It  now 
appears  that,  with  its  usual  disregard  of  promises,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  broken  through  this  engagement,  and  the  Bank  only 
receives  what  is  necessary  to  pay  the  interest,  &c.  This  is 
neither  honourable  nor  just,  after  such  explicit  conventions  as 
were  set  forth  in  the  prospectus  of  the  last  loan,  and  will  teach 
a  lesson  to  those  who  have  put  their  trust  in  Oriental  integrity. 
The  system  of  **  farming  ’’  the  taxes  adopted  in  the  Turkish 
Empire  is  a  very  bad  one,  and  there  can  lie  but  little  doubt,  as 
those  best  acquainted  with  the  country  acknowledge,  that  the 
filtering  process  absorbs  very  nearly  one-half  of  what  should 
go  into  the  Sultan’s  Exchequer.  Whether  Turkey  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  go  on  for  any  length  of  time  in  her  present  financial 
condition  is  doubtful ;  and  although  she  is  enabled  to  borrow 
money  from  financiers  at  rates  varying  from  thirteen  to  fifteen 
per  cent.,  this  hand-to-mouth  system  is  one  that  must 
eventually  lead,  if  indeed  it  has  not  nearly  done  so  already,  to 
utter  ruin.  At  present  prices  the  last  loan  pays  nearly  twelve 
per  cent.,  and  this  rate  of  interest,  anyone  Knows,  must  mean 


very  doubtful  security.  Wo  in  this'  country  are  so  deeply 
interested,  not  only  in  her  financial  position  but  her  political 


one,  that  any  practical  means  for  her  resuscitation  would  be 
hailed  with  delight,  but  we  are  afraid,  with  our  knowledge 
of  Turkish  character,  that  this  would  prove  to  ]be  a  veritable 
Augean  stable-cleansing.  The  insecurity  that  is  felt  regarding 
the  position  of  more  than  one  of  the  South  American  republics 
has  tended  to  keep  the  stocks  of  most  of  those  countries  flat, 
although  Brazil,  Chili  and  the  Argentine  Kepublic  are  for  the 
moment  in  a  far  happier  financial  condition  than  Peru  or 
Uruguay.  The  forced  currency  issue  of  the  latter  State  is  one 
of  the  w’orst  signs  of  monetary  distress,  and  although  Russia 
and  the  United  States  are  both  victims  of  that  unhealthy 
disease,  their  vitality  has  not  been  impaired  thereby,  owing  to 
their  resources  and  the  non-turbulent  character  of  their  popu¬ 
lation,  but  the  mixed  and  Spanish  nature  of  the  chief  rulers  in 
Uruguay  would  not  find  it  very  difiicult  to  swallow 
a  repudiation  pill.  The  false  telegrams  and  the  efforts 
that  are  made  to  “  bear  ”  the  stock  on  one  hand,  and 
the  evident  attempts  by  keeping  the  market  bare 
to  force  it  up  on  the  other,  betoken  a  far  from 
satisfactory  state  of  things,  and  one  which  to  the  bondholders 
must  be  fraught  with  unpleasant  excitement  Rumours  of  all 
sorts  are  flying  about  as  to  the  position  of  Peru,  increased 
guano  discoveries,  satisfactory  settlement  with  new  contractors 
for  the  sale  of  the  manure,  and  such  like  canards^  serving  to 
raise  or  depress  the  stock,  and  although  the  very  large  pur¬ 
chases  which  have  been  made  here  on  French  account  would 
seem  to  show  a  grater  confidence  in  this  security  existing  in 
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that  city  than  here,  it  is  not  quite  certain  they  have  not 
emanate  from  sources  which  are  not  entirely  unconnected 
with  any  new  financial  arrangements  that  may  be  made,  for  it 
is  from  that  centre  that  these  will  be  developed.  It  should  be 
remembered  that,  according  to  the  existing  convention  the 
contractor  is  only  bound  to  supply  the  interest  on  the  loans 
until  June  next,  and  is  then  entitled  to  all  the  guano  that  may 
be  shipped  for  eighteen  months  after,  so  that  practically  speak¬ 
ing  the  bondholders  should  feel  a  livelier  interest  in  any  new 
arrangements  than  they  now  appear  to  do.  It  need  hai^y  be 
said  that  the  overdue  Spanish  coupons  have  not  been  paid,  and 
if  ever  the  unfortunate  holders  do  receive  their  paper  payment, 
we  trust  that  they  will  be  thankful  and  religiously  record  a 
vow  that  no  more  money  of  theirs  shall  go  to  support  a 
country  where  stability  of  government  and  ability  to  pay  debts 
are  things  unknown. 

English  Railway  Stocks  continue  to  be  the  medium  of  heavy 
purchases,  and  the  amount  of  two  or  three  stocks  bought 
within  the  last  month  is  simply  enormous.  That  a  rig  ” 
exists  in  more  than  one  is  evident,  and  the  getting  out  will  be 
painful,  although  no  amount  of  good  advice  or  plain  facts  will 
at  the  present  time  convince  people  of  their  folly  in  buying, 
for  instance,  such  a  security  as  Great  Eastern  Stock,  tW  has 
been  the  subject  of  the  kind  attention  of  a  syndicate  for  some 
months.  No  news  is  yet  forthcoming  of  the  fusion  of  the  two 
southern  lines,  and  the  anticipations  we  expressed  on  the 
announcement  would  appear  to  be  likely  to  be  realised ;  if  so, 
a  g^eat  deal  of  public  money  will  have  been  lost,  and  we  again 
express  our  opinion  that  no  intimation  whatever  should  have 
been  made  until  it  was  an  accomplished  fact. 

In  the  Miscellaneous  market  attention  has  been  chiefly 
directed  to  Sewage  shares,  and  Native  Guano  have  doubled  in 
price  in  about  a  month,  the  alleged  reason  of  it  being  that  the 
probable  effect  of  some  new  hefdth  bill  before  Parliament  will 
be  to  throw  considerable  business  into  the  company’s  hands. 
This  may  be  true,  but  it  should  be  considered  that  there  are 
four  or  five  other  companies  whose  speciality  it  is  also  to  treat 
sewage  and  whose  shares  are  at  present  considerably  under 
par^  and  who  would  be  equally  likely  to  participate  in  anv 
anticipated  benefit,  which,  however,  does  not  yet  seem  clear.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  these  shares,  two  years  ago, 
were  as  high  as  2(5  (51  paid)  and  last  year  at  one  time  were 
only  worth  1|.  These  fluctuations  point  a  moral  which  ought 
not  to  be  neglected. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuecriptt, 
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A  railway  accident  to  any  putioalar  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  ren 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
/"in  a  necuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurd^ 
i^all,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUT  i 
in  the  case  of  most  trayellers. 

Railway  accident  mutual  assurance 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICBS-43  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.O. 

RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,000. 

•  TRUSTTKES  AKD  f  DIRW3TORS. 

•  James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P.  t  M.  B.  Marsden,  Esq. 

♦  Michael  Angelo,  M  R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.8.S. 

1  John  Brown,  B^.  *1  Sir  John  Murray,  Bart.  (Chairman), 

to  W.  C.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P.  t  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq, 

t  Arthur  lago.  Esq.  •  James  White,  Esq. 

•  Andrew  Johnston,  E'^q.,  J.P.  t  Major  J.  Copley  Wray, 

t  H.  B.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman. 

RjLiiway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 

A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OP  LIFE  is  issued  by  the  Company  for  £3, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £0.  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Bates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments, 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  Forms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.S.S., 
Managing  Director. 


CREST  AND  MOTTO  P  A 

diffiLnf  f*®*®*"*®?  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 

^  iPBl^d,  and  ScoUand.  The  result  of  many  years’ 

**  Name  and  County,  with  8a.  6«l., 

?  ^  painted  in  Heraldic  (Colours,  7s.  Pedigrees 

blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’ 
Live^,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted, 

“  Book  of  PamUy  Greets  and  Ifottoes,*' 
4,000  :^gra\^{^  printed  in  colours,  £10 10a. ;  «  The  Manual  of  Heraldry.”  400 
EngravingB,  Sa.  6A,  poet  free  by  T.  CULLBTON,  Genealogist,  25  Cranboumo 
rtin’s  Lane),  W.O.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten 


Street  (comer  of  St. 
till  four. 

OEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON, — Crest  Eoffraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  7a.  6d. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £3  2a.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  5a.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12a.  6<#. 
Registered  letter,  (W.  extra.  T.  CULLBTON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.O. 

r^ULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  en¬ 
graved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

TJAISED  MONOGRAMS  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

A 1/  ream  of  paper  and  135  high-flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours,  with 
a  beautiful  monogram,  6s.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.  T.  CULLETON, 
Engraver  to  Uie  Queen,  and  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  25  Cranboume 
Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  1«. ;  Name  ^ates, 
2s.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  6d. :  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  6s. ;  vrith 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranboume  Street 
(corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  IS-carat,  Hall 

O  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£3  2s. ;  £H  8s.;  £44s.;  £6  6s.;  £6  16s. ;  very  massive,  £10  10«. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  16«.  Send  sise  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  tbr«ul,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.O.  .  _ 

\7ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  beat  quality, 

V  3s.  8d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  flfW  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  18«.  6d. 
T.  CULLETON,  S^  Engraver,  25  Oranbonme  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.O.  _ 

]\TONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS,  STAMPED 

AtJ.  in  many  oolours,  Is.'per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  84.  The  following 
are  ready Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  French 
Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1070  to  187(K— the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental  and  Navy  Badges,  the 
Dukes,  Maraulses,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Commoners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets 
Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Monograms.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags 
of  Nations.  AU  the  crests  are  named,  i^e  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests 
for  £20.  By  T.  CULLBTON,  Engraver  to  the  (^ueen  and  all  the  Royal  Family, 
35  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


mperial  fire  insurance  company. 

Established  1803.  t 

1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.O.,  and  16  and  17  PaU  Mall,  S.W. 

(Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the  BIRKBECK 

BUILDING  SOCIETY 
EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


Tj^IFTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS  ready  to  be  advanced 

JD  by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  S(X)IETY  on'Frertiold  and  Leasehold 
SecuritieB  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST,  '  -  •  * 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 


HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GIJINEAS 

per  MONTH, 

with  immediate  possession,  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SCKHETY,  29  and  80 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month, 

With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  80  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 


rilHE  CANCER  HOSPITAL  (founded  1851).— The  late 

A  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  his  Graoe  on  behalf 
of  this  Hospital,  said  : — “  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than  that  to  which 
this  Institution  U  specially  devoted.  From  the  first  symptoms  of  attack  one 
long  course  has  cmumonly  been  prognosticated— a  fearful  looking-for  of  a 
lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  anguish.  Could  the  greatness  of  the 
suffering  be  li^  before  yon— could  you  be  shown  its  severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in 
its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours— no  one  endued  with  the  feelings  of 
humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle  ;  they  would  think  all  they  poeaessed  a 
trifling  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  they  ct^d  mitigate  such  miseiy ;  and  yet 
they  know  that  these  sufferings  exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their 
eyes.  'This,  therefore,  is  a  case  in  which  I  may  justly  ask  your  liberal  contribu¬ 
tions,  that  the  r^ef  aifforded  by  this  Hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the 
amount  of  miseixit  endeavours  to  remove.” 

BUB^RIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital,  which 
is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the  most  exjieasive 
kind. 

Brompton,  and  167  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

Treasnrer— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St.  James’s  Palace,  8.W. 

Bankers—Messrs.  Coutts  4i  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

Out-patients’  Establlshmenb  and  Office — 167  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond 
Street),  W. 


■biRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1861.  29  and  30  South- 

-L''  ampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  books  supplied. 

Pnrebases  and  Sales  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds,  and 
advances  made  thereon. 

Office  honn,  Ten  till  Four;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine, and  on  Saturdays 
from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


T?RENCH  GALLERY,  120  PALL  MALL.— The 

A*  TWBN’TY-SECOND  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PK^TURHS,  the  oon- 
tribntions  of  Artists  of  the  Continental  Schools,  is  NOW  OPEN,  from  BUdf-past 
Nine  tiU  Six. 


LITERARY  MEN,  ARTISTS  AND  OTHERS.— A 

A  light  and  spacious  first-floor  BACK  R<X)M,  for  office  purposes,  to  be  Let, 
at  136  Strand,  W.C.  (near  Somerset  House).  , 


■pvILAPIDATIONS,  REPAIRS,  &c. — Valuations  and 

JL^  Estimates  made  for  the  above  by  F.  W.  A.  ALDER,  Surveyor, 
1  St.  Petersburgh  Terrace,  Moscow  Road,  Bayswater. 

Twenty-five  years’  practical  experience.  Highest  references. 

Terms  moderate. 


pOURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

EstablisLed  1851,  and  ocmiposedof  resjiectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
•ecured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


NO  FAMILY  WHO  VALUE  THEIR  HEALTH  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  ONE  OF  THE 


Portable  Cistern 
Filter. 


LONDON  &  GENERAL  WATER  PURIFYING  COMPANY’S 

(LIMITED)  PATENT  CISTERN  FILTERS, 


House  Cistern,  fitted 
with  a  Clstem  Filter. 


when  once  fixed,  no  attention  whatever. 


«i  Charged  solely  with  Animal  Cha^oal,  requiring,  iKsnaa 

■II^E  ■■  And  superior  to  all  others.  Vide  Professor  Frankland’s  Reports  to  the  Registrar-Generel,  July  |||H^ 
1866,  November  1867,  and  May  1870.  See  also  the  Lancel,  January  12.  1867.  Alw  Testimonials 
dB  V  from  Dr.  Hassall,  September  23,  1863 ;  Dr.  Lankester,  September  30,  1867 ;  and  Dr.  Letheby, 

— ^ February  15,  1865,  and  December,  1872.  —  -J-  -  iVT 

Price  £l  10s.  and  upwards;  Portable  Filters  on  this  system,  £1  5s.  to  £3. 

^  Patronised  and  used  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  at  Osborne,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham,  H.R.H. 

Cambridge,  the  me'of  the  Medical  Profession,  and  at  the  London,  Su  George’s,  Fever,  and  German  Hospitals,  and  at  Government 
"kfracks  and  Lunatic  Asylums,  and  numerous  Institutions^  Breweries,  &c. 

.  Water  Testing  Apparatus,  10*.  6d.  and  21*.  each.  Pocket  Filters,  4*.  6d.  and  6*.  each.  Household  and  Fani^  Filters  Iw®  12*.  6d. 
These  Filters  may  be  seen  in  operation,  and  full  particulani  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Office, 

157  STRAND,  W.C.  (four  doors  from  Somerset  House),  LONDON. 

Bead  **  Water:  its  Impurities'  and  Purification."  Price,  per  post,  2d. 
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T^O  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

A.  M  Any  inTkUd  cnn  care  himadf,  wlihoat  Medicine,  InoonTenienoe,  or 
•zpenie,  by  liring  on  DU  BABRY’B  DBLICIOUS 


REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 


which  MTee  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  hi^taal  constipation,  diarrhoea,  hsemorrhoids,  lirer  complaints, 
fiatidency ,  nenroosness,  biliousness,  all  kinds  of  ferers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
infloensa,  noises  in  the  bead  and  ears,  rheumatism,  goat,  porerty  and  impurities 
of  the  Uood,  emptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritabili^,  deeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  romiting  after  eating,  eren  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  pa^ysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty-eight  years’  inTariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants ;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 


PURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Bst.  James  T.  Oampbell,  Byderstone  Rectory,  near  Fi 


From  the  Her.  James  T.  Oampbell,  Byderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  “  Dec.  «,  18A9. 

**  Oentlemen, — I  hare  long  known  and  appreciated  the  Tirtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
RBVALBNTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  aU  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
whra  the  lirer  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  fiow  in  esses  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  fiow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMBS  T.  CAMPBELL.” 


pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

M I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  yon  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  RBVALBNTA  ARABICA,  I  hare  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  hare  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improTed  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20— in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 

{»reaoh,  attend  confessions,  rlsit  the  skdi,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
s  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
auUiorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PBTBR  CA8TELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Plnnetto,  near  MondoTi.” 


T^U  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

jLy  of  Medidne  in  Ordinary  to  tbe  Unirerslty  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 


Btrlin  Clinical  Weekly  of  April  8,  1872 :  ”  I  sludl  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’B  RBVALBNTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
Tomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  tbe  most  flourishing  health.  Bimilar  success  has  attended  all  mv 
exjieriments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  os  meat.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FCKDD, — “Twenty-seven  years*  DYS- 

PBPBIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 


for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  removed  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  lie. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 


this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  Ac. 
Royal  Navy.— London,  2nd  October,  1848.’ 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

Ac.— Cure  No.  49,882,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  con^pation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY'S  TOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Cure  No.  62,422  of  Con¬ 

sumption.— “  Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood. 


liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  tbe  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  been  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DBLICIOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right— my 
hearing  perfect. — JAMBS  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.  — LIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br4han. — ”  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  year  4,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anyUiing;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  tbe  most 
intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 

Erescribed  for  me  in  vain.  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
ved  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visita,  and  resume  my  social  position. — Marchioness  DB  BRfeHAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1869.” 


"TVU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

^  CrftmD.  KidnAV.  and  TllAddAr  Tlv 


^  Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Diaorders. — Dr.  Wurter’a  Teatlmonial,— 
"Bonn,  July  19,1852. — Uu  Barry's  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  stiperMedes,  In  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 


It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  dlarrhiea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 


irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  hssmorrboids. 
—Dr.  RUD.  WURZBR,  rrofessor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 


pURE  OF  DEBILITY,  BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

^  IRRITABILITY. 

‘‘DU  BARRY’S  RBVALBNTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
affect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 


effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  tbe  stomach,  and  hud  digestion,  which  had  lasted  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  oomforUble  as  I  do  now.— J.  COMPARBT.  Parish  Priest.  St. 
Bomain-des-Isles.” 


XAU  BARRY'S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livingstone,  describing  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  rioclety, 

manf  lona  .W.  ....  ..I-  ..  ..n,  _ ...  ’ 


mentloDA  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  Who  reciulre  neither  phyrician  nor 
medidne,  their  staff  of  life  being  th«  RBVALBNTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
them  perfei!tly  free  from  diaeaee — consumption,  acrofula,  canoer, 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  smaU-iK>x  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years. 


J\V  BARRY’S  REVALEN'TA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE 

Powder  In  tin  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  2s. ;  24  cups,  8s.  6d. ;  48  cum  sT" 
288  cups,  80s. ;  676  cups,  65s.  1 


DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sicknM  evm  i 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  add,  or  bitter  ♦■■snte  on 
np,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drii^ir 
They  Improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sliJm 


are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat,  lib 
2  lb.,  6s. ;  24  lb.,  60s.  ’  • 


28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Gallerie,  and  168,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin  W  *  i 
Wallflsch  Gasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemista’  in  every  tov^  *  * 


SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  STATIONERS. 

O’ TJ  D  S  O  JiT’S  ID'Y'ES 

18  (XILOUBS,  6d.  EACH. 

RIBBONS,  WOOL,  SILK,  FEATHERS, 

Completely  dyed  in  10  minntes  without  soiling  the  hands. 


I^ll  inslmcUont  tupplied. 


23  IRONMONGER  LANE,  LONDON 

(THE  OLD  HOUSB). 

JOHNSTON’S 

CORN  FLOUR 

IS  THE  BEST. 


Ask  for  Johnston^s  Com  Flour^  and  take  no  other.  It  is  the  best. 


KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 


UPHIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the 

-I-  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectiy  port. 


and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink 
Label,  and  Ck>rk  branded 

”  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Dep6t— 

20  GRBAT  TITCHFIBLD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


“  pLEANLINESS.”— W.  G.  NIXEY’S  Rehned  BLACK 

LBAD  in  Block,  for  polishing  Stoves  and  all  kinds  of  ironwork  equal 
to  burnished  steel  without  waste  or  dust. 

Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  in 
Id.,  2d.,  and  4d.  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

W.  G.  NIXBY’S  BLACK  LBAD, 

And  see  that  yon  have  it.  12  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 
CAUTION. — There  are  several  imitations. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE. 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CAUTION. — Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  lab^,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health- 
restoring  elements  of  Lamplough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  NAME  and  TBADE  MABK  on  a  BIJFF-COIiOtJBBD 
WBAFPBB  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRKSS-113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


A  DELICATE  AND  CLEAR  COMPLEXION. 


With  a  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by  using  the  celebrated 
“UNITED  SERVICE”  SOAP  TABLETS,  4d.  and  6d.  each 

Manufactured  by 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH, 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  “  Ltchnophylax  ”  or  “  Candlk  Gdabd,”  eflectasUy 
preventing  the  gntteiing  of  Candles. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


T^U  BARRY  S  FOOD. — “  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

.  ^“"7.  which  prevailed  on  Ixiard  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 
^  'oy**®  roui  d  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 

Moellent  REVALENTA  ARARICA  FO*  »D,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
•*'*1  compressed  vegettibles  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
strength,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  In  the  way  of 
T  «  »  Navy.— Drs.  L.  Maurette,  C.  Maloor,  L.  Deloncle, 

^  Vallery,  B.  Canvy,  O.  Bourdon,  B.  Ytier,  J,  Mondot,  Sourrieu.  Roads  off 
Hjires,  16th  May,  1878.” 


RUPTURES.- BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

\1I7HITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  Y  upwards  of  600  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  otw 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAU  sm 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  w 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  wns^ 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumisreoos 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  tbe  Manufactorer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  PiccadiUy,  London. 

Single  ’Truss,  16j.,  21i.,  26s.  6d.,  and  8U.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  dltte. 
81s.  6<i.,  4‘2s.,  and  62s.  6<f.;  postage  free.  Umbilici  ditto,  42s.  and  62s. 
postage  free.  ^ 

Post-office  Orders  to  bs  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piocaouij. 

NEW  PATENT.  ^  ,r4T>T 

XPLASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VABD 

XLi  COSB  VEINS,  and  aU  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  W 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  lie.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive  ^ 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4s.  6rf.,  7s.  6d.,  10s.,  ana 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  PiocadUly,  Londom _ 


T^U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

A-/  finitahiT  f/\9  mil  Al  —  ..  t  1W  A..  1  tW 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— The  most  sad,  weary, 

pressive  position  for  man  is  to  watch  the  nearest  and  dearest  daily  d]WP| 
ing  In  strength  and  energy  and  declining  in  comeliness.  The  abo^w^ 
m^icine  is  a  specific  remedy  for  all  oomplainte  to  which  femmm  aw 
After  the  experience  of  many  years,  it  is  incontestably  proved  tMt  tnare 
medicine  equal  to  Holloway’s  Pills  for  the  cure  of  diseases  Incident  toiw»^ 


packed  tor  all  climates)  ■e’ls:  In  tins,  4 lb.,  at  2s.  of  lib., 
Sa  W.  i  2  lb.,  6s. ;  6  lb.,  lis. ;  12  lb.,  28s. ;  24  lb.,  60s. 


and  are  so  mild  and  innocuous  that  thw  may  be  taxen  oy 
As  a  medicine  for  family  use,  HoUoway’s  Pills  are  uneqoalled. 
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CARPETS 

CARPETS 

CARPETS 


TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 

5,000  BRASS  &  IRON  BEDSTEADS 

m  STOCK, 

lOs.  TO  30  OXJINEA.B. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


FURNITURE 

FURNITURE 

FURNITURE 


OETZMANN  &  00., 

67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  EOAD 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  Ac,,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


furnish  your 

HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT, 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE 


THE  BEST  ABTICIES 


labia  Kaivei,  Ivory,  p«r  duMo.  from  lo*.  to  65*. 
Elootro  Forks— fwo  ;  Spioa"*.  fr.im  Sii. 
Papier  Mache  Tea  Traye,  in  8*u,  sis .  6«<a,  ess. 
Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  8«ti,  from  itii  7a. 

Dish  Covars— I’  n  23-.:  Meisl.tt&i.;  lis. 

Electro  Cm^ts  and  Liqnenra. 

Ijunpe— P  tent  Rot.'k  O  I,  Montrator,  Ac. 

Bronsed  Tea  a-d  Coffee  Uma. 

Coal  Scuttles,  Vases,  Boxes,  Ac. 

China  and  Glass— DtuD«r  SarTieee,  Ac. 


Fenders— Uritfht,  46-.  tu  A16;  Bntnse,  Sa.  to  £6 
Stoves — Briifh  ,  Black,  K«iriater,  Uut  air,  Ac. 
Baths— Hnniparic,  Kixrd,  anU  Tra^ellins. 
Bedsteads— Brasa  and  iron,  with  Beddti'if. 
Cornices — Comloe-polt^  Enda,  Banda,  Ac. 
Gaseliers— 2  Baht,  17a. ;  3  do..  62a. ;  6  do ,  £6  Ol. 
Kitcheners— From  sft.,  as  8a..  to  a  ft.,  £33. 
Kitchen  Utensils,  Tnmery  Goods,  Mats,  fte. 
Garden  Tools— Mowara,  Rolhr-,  Hnrdlva,  Ac* 

( Cnfnittvrwra  free  ) 


DEANE  &  CO 


LONDON  BRIDGE 


46,  King  William  Street. 


and  SANKEY.— AMERICAN  ORGANS  in 


every 

variety  of  CRAMER’S  Manafactnre,  and  on  CRAMER'S  Three  Years*  System.  Prices  from  15  g^nineas 
or  £1  lid.  6d.  a  quarter. 

CRAMER  &  CO.  by  no  means  wish  it  to  be  understood,  as  in  some  quarters  it  would  seem  to  have  been,  that  their  AMERICAN 
ORGANS  are  used  by  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sanke^  at  their  interesting  meetings. 

CRAMER’S  instruments  are  much  more  solid  in  manufacture,  and  infinitely  superior  in  quality  of  tone,  and  are  certainly  not  open  to 
the  objection  made  by  perhaps  the  most  infiuential  literary  and  musical  journal  to  toe  imported  organs  : — 

**  Judged  from  the  artistic  point  of  view,  the  instrument  is  no  more  agreeable  to  the  ear  than  is  the  stentorian  power  displayed 
by  the  singer." 

Moreover,  while  CRAMER’S  AMERICAN  ORGANS  are  more  satisfactorily  made,  and  better  finished  in  all  respects,  thsy  are  sold  at 
prices  varying  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  below  those  of  all  imported  instruments. 

These,  and  all  other  instruments  of  CRAMER’S  manufacture,  can  be  had  on  the  three  years’  system,  which,  originated  by  CRAMER, 
has  been  partially  adopted  by  other  firms,  but  is  carried  out  on  a  thoroughly  large  and  liberal  scale  only  by  themselves. 

REGENT  STREET,  W.,  and  MOORGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  moet  effectnal  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fiiils  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  canse  a  moet  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  hu  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemista,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.O. 


gENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 
i:>ENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATibN  WATCHES, 

X3  20  gi.,  30  ga,  40  gs. 

rpo  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

X  jut  completed  grest  alterations  in  his  OloiA  Show  Booms,  is  enahUd  to 
offer  to  porohasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  oomprislng  okwks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  prssenUtion,  of  the  highest  quality  and  nswcM 
designs. 

TOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

O  FAOTOBT,  <4  ud  W  Cbe.p-de. 


JOHN  TAN  N’S  * 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


THE  CORN  FLOUR 

MAHUVACTUnXD  VOB  TWKKTT  TBABB  BT 

BROWN  AND  POLSON 

has  the  highest  REPUTATION, 

AXO 

GIVES  THE  GREATEST  SATISFACTION. 

None  is  genuine  which  does  not  bear  the  signatures, 


“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER," 

Beautifully  Perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  pearl-like  Whiteness, 
iwotecu  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
Breath.  Price,  Is.  6<f.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemiste  and- Perfumers,  and  at 
ANGBL  PASSIGB,  93  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  B.O. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE.  |  THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOB  ADVERTISEMENTS, 


84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


From  the  “  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE^  April  29<A,  1872. 

•*  THE  TRIBUNE  U  boifond  compare  the  mod  injlumttal  Newspaper  in 
America;  it  U  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  *  leading  Journal'  is  in 
England." 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  dally  In  New  York,  circulates  In* 
•rery  Bute  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  m«wt  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
*0.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
he  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  In  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  I>>ndon  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 


English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  puUio,  and  are  regularly  oonsultod  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


From  the  “  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW,"  Nooember  9th,  1872. 

••For  many  ^ears  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States." 


Letters  respecting  Adverti-ements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  T. 
Hiohlsnd,  the  Niw  York  Tribune  Office,  84  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

PENNINGTON  &  CO.’S  “MONTHLY  RECORD  of 

INVESTMENTS,”  published  on  the  first  Thursday  in  each  month,  con¬ 
taining  an  exhaustive  Ri>view  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe  Investments,  paying  from  10 
to  W  per  cent.  Price  M.  per  c«>py,  or  bs.  annually. 

PENNINGTON  A  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers,  Royal  Exchange  Buildings, 
London,  E.C. 


Fourth  Thousand. — Dedicated  by  command  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh. 


Songs  for  sailors.  By  W.  C.  Bennett.  Crown  8vo. 

84.  8d.  A  Cheaper  Edition,  Is.  Morning  Post. — ”  Spirited,  melodious,  and 


vigorously  graphic.”  Daily  Nfws.  Very  spirited.’*  fli/l  Mall  Oasette  — 
**  Really  admirable.”  Illustrated  txiudon  News.  — ”  Right  well  done.”  Morning 
Advertiser. — *•  Sure  of  a  wide  popularity."  Eeh». — "  Songs  such  as  sailors  most 
enjoy.’*  Examiner. — “Full  of  incident  and  strongly  expressed  sentiment.” 

“  We  may  fairly  say  that  Dr.  Bennett  has  taken  up  the  mantle  of 

HENRY  S.  KING  A  CO.,  68  Comhill,  and  12  Paternoster  ow. 


Ever  THINE.  Song.  Music  by  FRANZ  ABT,  Sung 

with  great  success  by  Madame  Uudersdorff,  No.  1  in  C,  No.  2  in  E  fiat. 


44.  each.  “  Both  in  words  and  melody  one  of  the  sweetest  things  a-e  have  heard 
for  a  long  time. — Derby  Telegraph. 


qiHE  LIFE  of  HANDEL.  By  VICTOR  SCHOELCHER. 

-L  Pp.  443,  8vo.,  in  cloth  boards,  124. ;  reduced  price,  74.  6</. 


^T^HE  VIOLIN  :  some  Account  of  that  Leading  Instrument 

-L  and  its  most  eminent  Professors,  from  its  eariiest  date  to  the  present  time, 


with  Hints  to  Amateurs,  Anecdotes,  Ac.  By  GEUUGE  DUBOURG. 
in  cloth  boards,  74.  9d. ;  post  free  in  stamps. 


Pp.  410, 


\riOLlN  INSTRUCTION  BOOKS.  By  Carapagnoli,  Rode, 

V  Baillot,  and  Kreutxer,  Gnhr,  Spohr,  Goodban,  PrHger,  and  Hamilton.— 
Published  only  by  Robert  Cocks  A  Oo.,  New  Burlington  Street. 


TEiTiqr-A.2<rT,  o-eoxjOGUst, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 


Gives  instruction  in  mineralogy  and  geo¬ 

logy,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Mineral-i,  Rocks,  and 


Fossils,  to  Illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Bucklaud,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  and 
ethers,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £2  2  0 

VOO  Siiedmens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  5  5  o 

800  8|>ecimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Spedmens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  . .  210  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  60 
to  6,000  Guineas  each,  with  eveiy  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  aU  parts  of  the  World. 

In  the  more  expensive  collections  some  of  the  specimens  ore  rare  and  all  mor 
select. 


T^RNEST  JONES,  Insurance  Broker,  13  Pall  Mall,  Man- 
X-i  Chester,  who  represenU  many  of  the  leading  English  and  Continental 
Fire  Insurance  Companies,  is  in  a  p<)eition  to  effect  Insurances  on  very  advan¬ 
tageous  terms  on  Theatres,  Saw  Mills,  Indiarubber  Works,  Sugar  Refineries, 
Oil  Works,  and  other  hazardous  rDks.  All  losses  promptly  and  liberally  settled 
at  his  Offices  on  behalf  of  the  various  Companies.  Surveys  made,  and  rates 
quoted,  free  of  charge.  Marine  insurances  effected  at  the  lowest  current  rates. 

Busineas  established  1866. 

Branch  Offices  in  London,  Glasgow,  and  other  important  towns. 


BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  METHOD 

or 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS 

18  THB 


^•AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  adopted  by  the 

aX  Trustees  of  the  BritUh  Museum,  the  Learned  Societies,  and  the  Leading 


Publishers.  - 

For  Terms  and  Specimens,  address  SPENCER,  SAWYER.  BIRD  A  CO.. 
Autotype  Patentees  and  Printers,  86a  Bathbooe  Place,  W. 


■  '  ‘T'  tm. 


BKENDA  YORKE.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hat 

Author  of  “  Old  Myddel ton’s  Money,”  Ac.  8  vols.  ^ 

SWEET  AND  TWENTY.  By  Moetumb 

OoT.r.nrfL  3  vols. 


“  Mr.  Collins’s  pretty  title  suits  what,  on  the  whole,  is  a  pretty  enough  hooA 
is  occasional  verses  are  as  clever  as  ever.”— AlAsncevm.  ^  i** 


HU  occasional  verses  are  as  clever  as  ever.”— AlAsncevm. 
*'  An  amusing  and  entertaining  novel.” — Messenger, 


FELICIA.  By  M.  Betham-Edwards,  Author 

of  *‘  Kitty,”  Ac.  3  vols. 

”  *  Felicia’  is  a  noble  novel.  Few  works  in  modern  fiction  stand  so  high  in 
our  estimation.”— 7k'me4.  ^  “ 

"A  very  charming  story  ;  graceful  and  finely  executed."— GrapAic. 

DOLORES.  By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author  of 

**  Fair  Women,"  Ac.  3  vols. 


‘  An  unusually  good  novel.” — J'o4f. 


JOHN  DOREIEN.  By  Julia  Kavanaoh 

Author  of  “  Nathalie,"  Ac.  8  vols.  * 

“  W’e  have  read  ‘  John  Dorrien  ’  from  beginning  to  end  with  great  pleasats.** 
— Athenaeum. 

The  LADY  SUPERIOR.  By  Eliza  F.  Pollabo, 

Author  of  “  Hope  Deferred,”  Ac. ,  3  vols.  i 


JOCELYN’S  MISTAKE.  By  Mrs.  J.  K. 

Spender,  Author  of  ‘‘  Parted  Lives,”  Ac.  8  vols.  [May  7, 

HURST  A  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  IS  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


The  fortnightly  review  for  MAY. 

Contents. 


THE  THREE  STAGES  OF  SHAKESPEARE.  By  A.  C.  SWOTBUBNl. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  HOLDINGS  BILL.  By  Edwin  Bear. 

HESIOD.  By  J.  A.  Stmoxds. 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MOTHERS  IN  FACTORIES.  By  W.  Cooo 
Taylor. 

DIDEROT.  III.  By  the  Editor. 

THE  OLD  AND  NEW  ECONOMISTS  IN  ITALY.  By  C.  PozzONL 
THB  RBPORT  OF  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION.  ByT.H.  Farreb. 
A  RECENT  WORK  IN  COSMIC  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Prederice  Polloce. 
BEAUCHAMP’S  CAREER.  CUAi*8.  XXIX.— XXXI.  By  Grorgb  MEREDITH. 
CHAPMAN  A  HALL,  193  PiocadiUy. 


rpilE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  276,  is  published 

X  THIS  DAY. 


CO.VTBNTS  : 

I.-MACREADY’S  REMINISCENCES. 

II.— INDIAN  MISSIONS.  \  i 

III. — LORD  SHELBURNE,  FIRST  MARQUESS  OP  LANSDOWNI. 

IV. — NATIONAL  EDUCA'l'lON  IN  THB  UNITED  STATES. 

V.— DR.  NEWMAN,  CARDINAL  MANNING,  AND  MONSIGNOR  GAPIL 
VI.— LAST  JOURNAIJS  OF  DAVID  LIVINGSTONE. 

VII. — THE  STATUE  OP  MEMNON. 

VIII. — THB  TRANSITION  FROM  MEDIEVAL  TO  MODERN  POLITIOa 
IX.- ENGLAND  AND  RUSSIA  IN  THE  BAST. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE.  No.  187- 

For  MAY.  I’rice  l4. 

Contents  of  the  Number. 

1.  A  YOUNG  ENGLAND  NOVEL.  By  T.  H.  S.  EscoTT. 

2.  CASTLE  DALY  :  THE  STORY  OF  AN  IRISH  HOME  THIRTY  YBABS 
AGO.  Chaftkhh  XXXVI.— XXXVIII. 

8.  THE  HUSH  LAND  QUESTION.  By  H.  Dk  P.  Montoomebt.J 
4.  ETON  THIRTY  YEARS  AGO.  By  John  Dkla WAKE  LEWIS. 

6.  A  SEQUENCE  OF  ANALOGIES. 

6.  ”  ENGLAND  AND  RUSSIA  IN  THE  EAST.”  By  F.  J.  G. 

7.  THE  OPERA.  By  Edwd.  Dannheutheb. 

8.  ALKAMAH’S  CAVE :  A  STORY  OF  NEJD.  By  W.  G.  PalobavI. 

Part  HI.  and  Last. 

9  8AF£ 

lo!  TUB  rOREION  LOANS  COMMITTEE.  , 


'^rilE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  for  MAY. 

M  CONTK^^XSa 

DEAR  LADY  DISDAIN.  By  JusiiN  M’Cahtht,  Author  of  ”  Linley  Bochfordt** 
‘‘A  Fair  Saxon,”  ‘‘My  Enemy’s  Daughter,”  6u:.  (continued). 

A  SONG  OP  A  DREAM.  By  Robert  Buchanan. 

OAMBKTTA.  By  Spxctavi. 

A  SPRING  RAMBLE  ON  THE  ITCHEN.  By  ‘‘Red  Spinneb.” 

THE  LATE  JOHN  MlTCHEL  AND  THB  YOUNG  IRELAND  PARTY. 
By  a  Youno  Iuelander  of  '48. 

MR.  IRVING  AND  SIGNOR  SALVINI.  By  a  Parisian  Came. 

AL  LYN  SAHIB.  By  Frank  Pebcival  (continued). 

TABLE  TALK.  By  Sylvanus  Urban,  Gentleman.  .  „ 

‘‘  The  Member  for  Stoke,”  by  “  The  Member  lor  the  Chiltem  Hundreds,  will 
appear  in  our  next  number.  . 

The  Opening  Chapters  of  a  New  Novel  by  B.  E.  Francellon,  the  Author  or 
“  Olympia,”  will  be  given  in  the  July  iiomber.  , 

Price  One  Shilling. 

At  all  Booksellbiu)  and  Railway  Bookstalls. 


MAT. 


London :  QBANT  It  CU.,  TiunmUl  Etnet,  S.O. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Memrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purdiai«8,  wnw 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  imnMdlam 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  aim  milim*^ 
besides  material  at  l4.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  markw  m 
figures,  and  at  the  same  prioe  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Moonuna 
Warehouse,  in  R^nt  Street.  Reenable  estimates  also  given  for  houswMM 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

J*  ^  IT "  S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WARBH0U8B, 

243,  346, 347, 349,  and  261  R«gent  Street. 
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ipiS/TJBIISrEIR  Sc’  OO 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


the 


gEoorai>hical  magazine. 

Edited  by  Ci.bmknts  R.  Markham,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 

CONTENTS  FOR  MAY. 

jjAP  OF  SIR  DOUGLAS  FORSYTH’S  MISSION  TO  KASHGAR. 
Travels  in  Great  Tibet  and  Trade  Routes  betw’een  Tibet  and  Bengal. 

By  CLEMKNT8  R.  Markham,  O.B. 

Augustus  Margary. 

Indian  Famines.  By  H.  P.  Malett. 

Garden  of  Transmigrated  Souls.  By  Col.  H.  Yulk,  C.B. 

The  New  State  of  Colorado.  By  Alvan  8.  Southwohth. 

The  North-West  African  Expedition.  By  J.  A.  Skkrtchucy. 

Reviews “  Life  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,”  &c.,  die. 

Cartography.  By  E.  G.  Ravknhtkin. 

Log  Book.  Geo^phical  Notes. 

Correspondence. 

Proceeding"  of  Geograptiical  Societies  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

Price  1«. ;  Poet  (inland),  Is.  2d.  Annual  Subscription,  14«. 

THE  KEYS  OF  THE  CREEDS.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  210, 

cloth,  Si. 

the  positive  philosophy  of  AUGUSTE  COMTE. 

Freely  Translated  and  Condensed  by  Harbist  Marttnxac.  In  2  toIb. 
Demy  8vo.,  pp.  482  and  484,  cloth,  2Si. 

the  CREED  OF  CHRISTENDOM ;  its  Foundations 

Contrasted  with  its  Superstructure.  By  W.  R.  Grbo.  Fourth  Edition, 
with  a  new  Introduction.  2  vols.,  crown  8to.,  cloth,  ISi. 

PROBLEMS  OF  LIFE  AND  MIND.  By  George  Henbt 

Lkwks.  Demy  8to.,  pp.  562,  cloth,  16i. 
pnwr  Skbim  ;  THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  A  CREED.  Vol.  II.  Contents : 
The  Principles  of  Certitude— From  tho  Known  to  the  Unknown— Matter 
and  Force — Force  and  Cause— The  Absolute  in  the  Correlations  of  Feeling 
and  Motion— Appendix.  The  Third  Edition  of  Vol.  I.,  12i.,  is  now  ready. 

COMMONPLACE  REFLECTIONS  on  ORTHODOXY. 

(h^)wn  8vo.,  pp.  112,  sewed,  li. 

the  HISTORY  OF  MATERIALISM.  By  Prof.  Lanoe. 

An  authorised  translation  from  the  latest  German  edition  by  EiiNarr  0. 
Thomas,  late  Senior  Scholar  of  Trinity  CkiUege,  OxfonL 

ili^rtparation. 

the  SOURCES  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHRIS¬ 

TIANITY.  By  Thomas  Lumisdkn  Strange.  Demy  8vo.  pp.  276,  cloth,  6i. 

HINTS  FOR  THE  “  EVIDENCES  OF  SPIRITUAUSM.” 

Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  pp.  128,  cloth,  2i.  6d. 

<•  The  work  of  a  man  of  great  abUity,  aocostomed  to  close  reasoning,  able  to 
trace  out  analogies,  to  weigh  evidence,  and  to  express  his  views  in  oli^  and 
consistent  language.”— Reviete. 

“An  excellent  little  \)Ook..”—Fortnightlff  Reviev). 

THE  RIGHTS  OF  WOMEN :  a  Plea  for  Female  Suffrage, 

based  on  the  (Comparison  of  the  Lanrs  relating  to  Women  in  England  and 
Abroad.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  104,  cloth,  2«.  6<f. 

“  In  some  respects  a  ver>'  strong  case  for  the  alteration  of  existing  laws.” — 
Standard. 

“  Clontains  much  valuable  information,  condensed  in  a  convenient  and  aoces- 
siUe  form.” — Scotsman. 

“  We  earnestly  recommend  this  book.” — Englishttomam's  Reviete. 

ARCA :  a  Repertory  of  Orinnal  Poems,  Sacred  and  Secular. 
By  Francis  Merbdyth,  MA.,  Canon  of  Limerick  Cathedral.  Crown 
8vo.,  pp.  124,  cloth,  5s. 

THE  ROMANTIC  LEGEND  OF  SAKYA  BUDDHA. 

From  the  Cbinese-Sansorit.  By  the  Rer.  Samuk.  Beal.  Crown  8to., 
pp.  408,  doth,  12s. 

FUSANG  j  or,  The  Discovery  of  America  by  Chinese  Buddhist 

Priests  in  the  Fifth  Centnry.  By  Charles  G.  Lkland.  Crown  8vo., 
pp.  232,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

A  COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  DRAVIDIAN 

or  SOUTH  INDIAN  FAMILY  of  LANGUAGES.  By  tho  Rev.  R. 
Caldwell,  LL.D.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  demy  8to. 

[Neartp  ready. 

A  COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  MODERN 

ARYAN  LANGUAGES  of  INDIA.  By  John  Beambs,  Bengal  CItU 
Service,  M.RA..S.,  6tc.  VoL  II.  Demy  Svo.  [imnudiaUly. 

Vol.  L  may  be  h^,  16s. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRAKRIT  GRAMMAR,  with 

a  List  of  Common  Irregular  Prakrit  Words.  By  Professor  E.  B.  Cowxll. 

[In  preparation. 

LANGUAGE  AND  ITS  STUDY,  with  especial  Reference 

to  the  Indo-European  Family  of  Languages.  Seven  Lectures  by  W.  D. 
Whitnk',  I’rofessor  of  Sanscrit.  Edited  by  Dr.  R.  Morris.  [In  preparation. 

A  PALI-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  with  Sanskrit  Equiva¬ 
lents,  and  with  nnmerous  Quotations,  Extracts,  and  References.  Compiled 
by  Robert  C-ssar  Childbrm,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service.  Second  Part, 
completing  the  Work,  imperial  Svo.,  double  columns.  [In  preparation. 
Copies  of  Part  I.  may  be  hod,  24s. 

the  JATAKA  ;  together  with  its  COMMENTARY,  Now 

first  published  in  Pali,  by  V.  FausbUll  ;  with  a  Translation  by  R.  C. 
Childers.  To  be  completed  in  5  vols.  Text,  Vol.  1.,  Part  1.  [Shortly. 

THE  CHINESE  CLASSICS.  Translated  into  English. 

With  Preliminary  Essays  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  Jambs  Leoob,  D.D., 

Vol.  11.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Mendns.  Demy  Svo.,  pp.  412,  cloth,  12s. 
VoL  III.  The  She  King,  or  Book  of  Ancient  Chinese  Poetry ;  with  a 
literal  Translation  and  in  English  Verse.  [In  ^  preu, 

ENGLISH  GIPSY  SONGS.  In  Rommany,  with  Metrical 

Eugliiih  Translations.  By  Charles  G.  Lbland,  Author  of  “The 
English  Gipsies,"  Ac. :  Professor  K  H.  Palmer  ;  and  Janet  Tucket. 
Crown  Svo.  [Shortly. 

THE  CELT,  THE  ROMAN,  AND  THE  SAXON:  a 

History  of  the  Early  Inhabitants  of  Britain  down  to  the  Conversion  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Christianity.  Illnstrated  by  the  Andent  Remains 
Lr  to  Light  by  Recent  Research.  By  Thomab  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A., 

lu-i'  FE.A.,  Ac.  Third  Edition,  carefully  reris^,  with  Additions.  Crown  Sro., 
with  nnmerous  Engravings.  [<S5or</y, 

north  AMERICAN  REVIEW.  April,  1876.  Publiehed 

Q“*rterly.  l>rioe6s. 


U>N1X)N :  TBUBNBR  *  (X).,  17  Aim  f 9  LUDOATE  HILL. 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.’S 

IPTJBIjIO-A.TIOTSrS- 


Noio  ready  at  all  Libraries,  Booksellers,  and  Bookstalls. 
MR.  R.  D.  BLACKMORE'S  NEW  NOVEL, 


- —  u  TV  Avv/vrAUj 

^LIOE  LO  K; 


A  TALK  OF  THE  SOUTH  DOWNS. 


By  R.  D,  BLACKMORB,  Author  of  Loma  Doone,”  Ac. 
In  8  vols.  crown  8vo.,  81a  6d. 


Cheap  Editions  of  Novels  by  the  same  nut^.  Small  post  Svo.,  6s.  each,  ' 
Visitoni  to  the  West  of  England  should  procure  a  copy  of 

LORNA  DOONE :  a  Romance  of  Exmoor.  By  R,  D, 


Bijickmore.  Seventh  Edition.  6j. 

^  "?  F'PWoaUy  yet  so  simply  does  John 

Ridd  tell  his  tale.  .  .  .  ‘  Loma  Doone  is  a  work  of  real  exoeUsnoe  and  as 
such  we  heartily  commend  it  to  the  publio."— AMardoy  Reviete.  ' 

CRADOCK  NOWELL :  a  Tale  of  the  New  Forest. 

R.  D.  Blackmorb.  Diligently  revised  and  leshapen.  6s. 

CLARA  VAUGHAN.  By  R.  D.  Blackmorb.  6«, 


By 


NOTICE.— ‘Will  be  published  about  May  1,  Mr.  WILLIAM 
BLACKS  New  Novel 


THREE  EEATHERS 


By  WILLIAM  BLACK,  Author  of  “  A  Daughter  of  Heth.”  •*  A  PrincM 
of  TboJ^”  lio.,  Ac. 


8  vols.  crown  Svo.,  8I«.  6d. 


Cheap  Editions  qf  Novels  by  the  same  author.  Small  poet  Sso.,  6s.  each. 
Twelfth  Edition,  price  6s.  with  Frontispieoe  by  F.  Walker,  A.RJL 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  HETH.  By  William  Black. 

“  If  humour,  sweetness,  and  pathos,  and  a  story  told  with  simpUdty  and 
rigour,  ought  to  ensure  suoooss,  *  A  Daughter  of  Heth  ’  is  of  the  kind  to  deserve 
it."— Saturday  Reviete. 

“The  special  genius  of  the  book  is  the  conception  of  snch  a  character  as 
Ooquette’a" — ^teeUdor. 


KILMENY ;  a  Novel  By  William  Black,  Author  of 

“  A  Daughter  of  Heth.”  New  and  thoronglily  Revised  Edition.  Small 
post  8vo.,  6«. 


IN  SILK  ATTIRE.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Small 

post  8vo.,  6«. 

“  A  work  which  deserves  a  hearty  welooms  for  its  skill  and  power  in  ^Aiinea- 
tion  of  cliarocter." — »attsrday  Reviete. 

“  A  very  charming  book.”— AiW  Mall  Oasette. 


Standard  Novels  uniform  with  the  above  at  6s.  each. 

MISTRESS  JUDITH:  a  Cambridgeshire  Story.  By  0.  C. 

Frahbr-Tytlkr,  Author  of  “Jasmine  Ldgh.”  A  l/ew  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  In  1  roL,  small  post  8to.,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

“  We  do  not  remember  ever  to  hare  read  a  story  more  perfect  of  its  Hnd 
*  Mistress  Judith.*  **— AMsfurnm., 

NEVER  AGAIN :  a  Novel  By  Dr.  Mato,  Author  of 

“  Kolooloh.*’  Small  post  Svo.,  6s. 

N.B.— A  cheap  popular  E^tion,  fancy  boards,  price  is. 

“  Puts  its  author  at  onoe  into  the  very  first  rank  of  novelists.”— A(A«ksimi. 

INNOCENT:  a  Tale  of  Modem  Life.  By  Mrs.  Olifhant. 

Eight  full-page  illustrations.  Small  post  Svo.,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

WORK:  a  Stoir  of  Experience.  By  Louisa  M.  Alooit. 

New  Edition,  mnall  poet  Sro.,  doth,  6j.  Illustrated. 


Small  Dost  8to..  cloth  extra.  6s.  • 

MY  WIFE  AND  I;  or.  Hairy  Henderson’s  History.  By 

HARuorr  Beecher  Stowe. 


New  Edition,  6s. 

HITHERTO.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Oayworthys.’ 


“  A  record  of  dlsooveries  of  which  any  man  might  be  proud.”— AMsnmm. 


NOTICE.—  The  Third  Edition  is  note  ready  of 

ASSYRIAN  DISCOVERIES:  an  Account  of  Explorations 

and  Discoveries  on  the  Site  of  Nineveh  during  1878  and  1874.  By  Georoi 
Smith,  of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Antiqaltiss,  British  Museum,  Auttior 
of  “History  of  AssnrbanipaJ,”  Sm.  1  roL,  demy  8vo.,  Illustrated  by 
Photographs  and  numerous  Woodont  Illustrations  of  his  recent  Disco- 
rmries,  18s.  [7%ird  Edition. 

Note  ready. 

COLONEL  EGERTON  WARBURTON’S  JOURNEY 

ACROSS  AUSTRALIA.  CHving  a  full  Aoooont  of  his  perilons  Jonm» 
from  the  Centre  to  Western  Aostralia.  lUustratioos  and  a  Map.  Edited, 
with  an  Introdnctory  Chapter,  by  C.  H.  Bdee  and  H.  W.  Bates,  of 
the  Royaldeographical  Society.  16s.  [Ready. 


NOTICE.— Note  ready. 

THE  ANNALS  OF  A  FORTRESS.  By  the  celebrated 

Fronch  Architect,  VlOLurr  lb  Due.  Translated  bv  B.  Buokmall,  Arohi* 
tect.  With  numerons  lUnstrations  and  Bight  Designs  in  Colour  by  the 
Author.  1  voL  demy  Sro.,  15s. 

THE  NORTH  STAR  AND  THE  SOUTHERN  CROSS. 

Rgfng  the  Personal  Experienoes,  Impressions,  and  Observations  Mar- 
oaretha  Wibt’NKR  in  a  Journey  B(^d  the  World.  9  vols.  crown  Svo., 
doth,  24s.  _ _  [Next  teeth. 


London :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  LOW  4  SBAftUi, 
.QrowB  BoUdisgp^  18S  Flsst  StrosC,  E.C. 
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THE  EXAMINEE,  MAY  1,  1875. 


I^TEW  WOie/KIS. 


NEW  EDITION. 


NOW  READY,  in  2  vol*.,  8vo.,  price  24«.,  doth. 


FRASER’S 


SR’S  MAGAZINE,  No.  LXV.  j 

Be*  Stndien.  By  J.  A.  Proudb. 

Oirton  CoUem. 

The  Story  of  Swindon.  By  B.  jEmciUB>. 

The  New  Army  of  Fnnoe. 

A  Note  on  Cerrentei  and  Beanmont  and  Fletclier. 

The  First  London  Dispensaries.  By  a  SnuiRO.v. 

The  Royal  Navy  of  England.  By  a  CoMIfANUEn. 

Along  the  Western  Coast  of  India. 

The  King  Messiah  of  History.  By  F.  B.  C. 

An  Old  Story  of  a  Feast  and  a  Battle. 

Qennan  Home  Life.  By  a  Ladt. — IV.  Manners  and  Customs. 


LXV.  May.  SUPEKNATUKAL  RELIGION- 


AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  REALITY  OF  DIVINE 
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